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In 

Brief- , , News of the Livestock Industry, Farm Finances,and World Oilseeds 



Agricultural Economy 

Economic conditions unfavorable to 
fannera have now persisted so long 
that normal cycles in livestock produc- 
tion are being delayed. Livestock 
prices have risen this year because to- 
tal red meat and poultry output is fall- 
ing 3 to 4 percent. However, these 
strong prices, particularly for hogs— at 
a time of low feed costs— have not yet 
prompted producers to increase their 
breeding herds as in earlier cycles^ 
The major influence appears to be 
financiaL as lenders have grown more 
cautious abont extending credit when 
profits can't be hedged. Currently, fu- 
tures prices for hogs and fed cattle are 
too low for fanners to ensure profits by 
eelling contracts for future delivery. 

Farm Income Update 

Forecasts of most 1983 farm financial 
iDdicators have not changed much 
since September, Gross farm income is 
expected to rise 1 to 2 percent, as ris- 
ing livestock receipts and direct 
Government payments offset declining 
crop cash receipts. However, larger 
production expenses will offset these 
income gains, leaving net farm income 
near the middle of the $17 to $21 bil- 
lion range. Neither cash expenses nor 
cash income will likely change much 
in 1982, so net cash income will 
remain near the 1981 level. 

The now-familiar list of problems fac- 
ing farmers- weak demand, large crop 
supplies, and historically high interest 
rates —continues to strain the agricul- 
tural sector. Although general in- 
terest rates are declining, farmers will 
not see significantly lower bank loan 
rates for some months. Likewise, 
while a very moderate recovery in the 
genera] economy is still expected* its 
delay continues to press ure^emand for 
farm products. 
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The cumulative effects of 3 years of 
low farm income are raising loan- 
delinquency rates- But how 
widespread are the serious cases? In- 
formation is now available from a mid- 
year Farm Credit Survey of the Ameri- 
can Bankers* Association* The survey 
of approximately 1,000 bankers, which 
reflects their perception of farm finan- 
cial conditions in their lending areas, 
reveals that over 95 percent of farmers 
are managing well enough to have 
their commercial bank financing con- 
tinued- But a substantial proportion 
are reaching practical credit limits, 
meaning that the banks would not ex- 
pand their lines of credit. 



World Agriculture and Trade 

World oilseed output for 1982/83 ia 

forecast at a record 1S4 million metric 
tons — up 7 percent from the 172 mil- 
lion produced last season. Of this to- 
tal, soybean production represents 
more than half. World production of 
soybeans is projected to reach 97.9 mil- 
lion tonSf pushed up mainly by a 15- 
percent gain in U.S. output, which ac- 
counts for over 60 percent of the world 
soybean harvest. U.S^ soybean acreage 
rose this year as some producers sub- 
stituted soybeans for grains. Because 
of the dominant position of U.S. soy- 
beans in the world market, prices in 
the world oilseed complex: are not like- 
ly to increase until U,S. soybean sup- 
plies decline. 

General Economy 

A weak recovery from the recession is 
now expected within the next 3 to 6 
months. The chief aids to recovery 

will be the recent sharp declines in in- 
terest rates and the associated stock- 
and bond-market rallies; however, 
several months will pass before these 
events stimulate recovery. Also, be- 
cause consximers increased their saving 
rate this summer while paying off 
debts, their balance sheets have im- 
proved enough to allow for increased 
spending when confidence returns. 

For 1983, real GNP and disposable per- 
sonal income are forecast to grow 1.5 
to 3.5 percent, with unemplojrment 
averaging 9 to 10 percent. Inflation ia 
fore(;aat at 4.5 to 6.0 percent, while the 
prime interest rate is expected to aver- 
age 12 to 14 percent. 
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Agricultural Economy 



FOCUS ON LIVESTOCK: 

Production Cycles Delayed 
Economic conditions unfavorable to 
farmerB have now persisted so long 
that normal cycles in livestock produc- 
tion are being delayed. Livestock 
prices have risen this year because to- 
tal red meat and poultry output is fall- 
ing 3 to 4 percent. The drop in meat 
output reflects the largely negative 
profit margins from mid'1979 through 
early 1982. In 1981, hog producers re- 
duced their foundation herds, and cat- 
tle feeders placed fewer animals on 
feed— typical responses to low prices. 
However, this year's strong prices— at 
a time of low feed costs— have not yet 
prompted producers to increase their 
breeding herds ae in earlier cycles. 

Futures prices for next year are rein- 
forcing fanners* caution^ Cuxrentlyj 
prices for hogs and fed cattle are too 
low for farmers to ensure profits hy 
selling contracts for future delivery. 
In the past, however, livestock produ- 
cers responded more to current profits 
than to indicators of future prices. 
The major influence appears to be 
financial, as lenders have grown more 
cautious about extending credit when 
profits can't be hedged. 

Though Most Livestock 
Operations Now Profitable.., 
With large 1982 crops following last 
yearns record harvests and with only 
moderate growth in demand, prices for 
feed grains and high-protein meal are 



sharply lower than a year ago. Com at 
the farm ie now about $2 a bushel, 
while soybean meal is selling for $160 
a ton at Decatur. Last fall, com was 
about $2.40 and soybean meal about 
$185. Two years ago, farm prices were 
about $3 10 for com and $240 for soy- 
bean meal. Such a drop in prices has 
been bad news to crop farmers, but it 
has helped to reduce or hold down pro- 
duction costs of livestock and poultry 
producers. 

A similar comparison of hog prices 
shows the opposite trend. In late sum- 
mer and early fall, hogs were selling 
for $57 to $63 per cwt. Last fall, they 
were about $42, and in the fall of 1980 
they were $46. The traditional rough 
measure of profitability in hog 
production— the hog-com price ratio- 
is currently about 28 to 1, up from 19 
to 1 last fall. Thus, hogs returned a 
profit this summer and early fall as a 
result of lower feed costs and higher 
hog prices. While prices for fed cattle 
are not much changed from last fall, 
reduced feed costs have meant many 
cattle feeders are in the black, or at 
least covering cash costs. However, 
feeder cattle prices remain depressed, 
and cow slaughter in mixed crop- 
livestock areas remains large. 

... There's Little Evidence 
of Expansion... 

But livestock producers are not yet 
taking the necessary steps to signifi- 
cantly boost output in the near future^ 
Hog slaughter remained high through 
the summer as producers continued to 
market gilts rather than retaining 
them for the breeding herd— a reflec- 
tion of farmers' serious financial prob- 
lems. 

Although cattle feeders have been in- 
creasing placements in recent months 
and there are more cattle on feed than 
a year ago, the number of cattle in 
feedlots is still well below the levels of 
a few years ago. Many feeders have 
opted for shorter feeding programs. 
Meanwhile, stockers have culled heavi- 
ly this year and continued to sell their 
feeder cattle, despite above-average 
grazing conditions and lower prices. 
Cow slaughter was up 10 percent 



through September 1982 and has 
remained unusually large so far this 
fall. Cow slaughter has been especially 
large in cropping areas, suggesting 
that farmers are trying to offset low 
crop receipts by culling their least pro- 
ductive animals, or ev^en liquidating 
their cattle herds. 

The midyear cattle inventory was 1 
percent smaller than a year earlier, in- 
cluding 4 percent fewer beef cows and 
2 percent fewer beef heifers being held 
for herd replacement. Cow slaughter 
rose 8 percent from a year ago this 
summer. This interrupted the uptrend 
in the inventory cycle that began in 
1980. Broiler producers have increased 
production only slightly, even though 
pork output has dropped substantially. 

... As Producers Remain Cautious 
There is usually a lag between the 
time animal prices turn up and when 
producers respond, but the current lag 
appears longer than usual and the 
response more timid. Hog farmers 
have indicated that fall farrowings 
would be down 11 percent from a year 
earlier and that early spring farrow- 
ings will drop 4 percent. Weekly mar- 
ket data still give no solid evidence 
that either sow or cow slaughter is 
falling off enough to support additions 
to the breeding herd. Also, the 
number of chicks placed in broiler 
houses during January -September was 
the same as last year, and the broiler 
laying flock has been reduced. 

Hog futures still are only in the low 
$50*8 for next summer and well below 
$50 by late 1983 Futures prices of fed 
cattle are too low to protect a profit in 
the first half of next year. Since bank- 
ers use futures prices as a barometer 
of next year's markets, they have 
shown little enthusiasm for expanding 
loans to livestock feeders. Also adding 
to lenders* caution is the recent de- 
cline in land values; the prospect of 
further declines is reducing farmers* 
borrowing capacity. 

Even though farmers are currently re- 
turning a profit in many of their live- 
stock operations, the pessimistic price 
outlook displayed in the futures mar^ 
kets, historically high real interest 
rates, and a high debt burden are re- 
straining livestock expansion plaiis, as 
producers improve cash flow. [Don 
Seaborg (202) 447 8376] 
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Prime Indicators of the Agricultural Economy 



Prices paid by farmers* 



Prices received by farmers^ 
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LIVESTOCK HIGHLIGHTS 

Cattle 

Beef production this auminer increased 
3 percent from a year earlier and more 
than 7 percent from spring. Cattle 
slaughter also ro«e 4 percent from a 
year ago, while weights stayed near 
the low spring and year-earlier aver 
ages. However, slaughter weights rose 
eharply at the end of the quarter, from 
615 pounds in July to 629 in Sep- 
tember^ placing downward pressure on 
cattle prices. Despite large feedlot 
marketings^ favorable rates of gain 
raised slaughter weightg. 

In the 13 major cattle feeding States, 
the number of cattle placed on feed 
during the summer rose 11 percent 
from a year ago, but was about un- 
changed from 1980- Feedlot market- 
ings increased 6 percent. The number 
of cattle on feed on October 1 was 7 
percent above the 1981 level. The 
larger feedlot inventory was due en- 
tirely to a 22-pen;ent increase in the 
number of heifera on feed, as the 
number of steers on feed was un- 
changed. The larger number of heifers 
reflects the poor financial situation of 
many producers and indicates that 
fewer heifers are being saved for the 
breeding herd, particularly in the 
eastern half of the country where the 
beef herd ia being reduced. Fed cattle 
marketings this fall are expected to 
rise 8 percent. 

Cow slaughter rose 8 percent from a 
year ago this summer and was 10 per^ 
cent above a year ago through Sep- 
tember. Through September, slaughter 
was sharply above a year earlier in the 
Lake States -Eastern Com Belt Cl9 per- 
cent), Southeast (16 percent), and Pa 
cific Northwest (16 percent). These are 
areas where cattle raising supplements 
crop production. Because of low crop 
prices, cow herds are being closely 
culled or liquidated to improve cash 
flow and repay loans. Cow slaughter 
outside these regions increased nearly 
5 percent. However, in the Central 
and Southern Great Plains, where cat- 
tle are a more important source of pro- 
ducers* income, cow slaughter remains 
near the 1981 levels. 

Beef imports have been large this 
spring and summer. However, in late 
summer, voluntary restraint agree- 
ments were signed by the major meat 
exporters. These agreements are ex^ 
pected to hold the annual total slightly 



below the trigger level, which is 75 
million pounds above the 1981 import 

level. Fourth -quarter imports, howev- 
er, will be 15 percent less than last 
year. 

Cattle prices weakened rapidly in Late 
summer as slaughter and slaughter 
weights rose sharply. Prices for Choice 
fed steers at Omaha declined from the 
mid-$60's in July and Au^st to the 
mid-$60's in early October Feedlot 
marketings were becoming more 
current in late October and early No- 
vember, and prices may rise above $60 
again. Prices are ei pec ted to average 
between $61 and $64 this fall, with the 
highest coming later in the quarter, as 
supplies of competing meats decline 
seasonally. Prices may average $64 to 
$69 in the first half of 1983, Economic 
recovery and growth in consumer in- 
comes will be necessary for prices to 
reach the upper end of this range. 

Prices for yearling feeder steers at 
Kansas City averaged $66.53 during 
the summer. However, in early Oc- 
tober, prices declined to the low $60'b 
as fed cattle prices dropped and cattle 
feeders became more cautious. With 
expected increases in fed cattle prices 
and with com prices staying below $2 
a bushel in many areas, demand for 
feeder cattle should rise once the fall 
harvest is completed. Prices for year- 
ling feeder cattle are forecast to aver- 
age $66 to $70 through next spring. 
{Ron Gustafsort (202) 447'8G3& 

Hogs 

Despite the October drop in hog prices, 
producers continue to make a profit. 
Feed costs have fallen sharply^ and 
other costs have risen only slightly. 
However, current data suggest that 
producers are not increasing the breed- 
ing herd. 

The lack of expansion reflects the need 
to sell gilts for cash flow to reduce 
debts and finance current operations. 
Since most hog producers also produce 
com, they need additional funds for 
harvesting expenses in the fall. There- 
fore, producers are not expected to be- 
gin rebuilding the breeding herd until 
after the com harvest ends in late 
November. 



Commercial pork production for the 
third quarter totaled 3,239 million 
pounds, down 11 percent from last 
year. The lower production, along with 
smaller frozen supplies, brought about 
higher prices. Barrow and gilt prices 
at the seven markets averaged $61.99 
per cwt, 23 percent above last year and 
a record high. 

Fourth -quarter slaughter will be 
drawn largely from the September 1 
inventory of hogs weighing 60 to 179 
pounds^ which was down 12 percent 
from a year ago in the 10 quarterly re- 
porting States. Last year producers 
were liquidating the breeding herd, but 
they may begin rebuilding it this year. 
Herd rebuilding may further diminish 
the number of hogs available for mar- 
ket. Aisoj inventories probably de- 
clined more in the nonreporting States 
than in the reporting States. So, com- 
mercial slaughter may drop 17 to 19 
percent from last year. 

Hog prices may average $68 to $60 per 
cwt during the fourth quarter. In Oc- 
tober, prices averaged about $67 per 
cwt. Prices should strengthen in No- 
vember and December as production 
declines seasonally. 

Commercial slaughter in the first 
quarter of 1983 is drawn mostly from 
the September 1 inventory of hogs 
weighing under 60 pounds, which was 
also 12 percent below a year earlier. 
Therefore, slaughter is projected to be 
10 to 12 percent below last year, when 
harsh weather further reduced market- 
ings. Hog prices are expected to aver- 
age $58 to $62 per cwt this winter. 
[Uland Southard (202) 447-8€3€] 

Dairy 

During the third quarter, milk produc- 
tion increased 2.3 percent from a year 
earlier. The milk cow inventory was 
up 101,000 head (less than 1 percent), 
and output per cow increased 42 
pounds (1.4 percent). For 1981/82 
(October-September), milk production 
totaled 134.3 billion pounds, a 2- 
percent increase from a year earlier. 

With a record-large number of dairy- 
herd replacements per 100 milk cowa 
avaiUble on July 1, the herd is expect^ 
ed to remain larger than a year earlier 
through most of 1983. In addition, the 
milk-feed price relationship is expected 
to continue to favor heavy concentrate 
feeding. Thus, year -over -year gains in 
output per cow are expected. As a 
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re8uU, thia year's production will be 
about 2 percent above the record 1326 
billion pounds in 1981. Gaina in pro- 
duction seem likely through most of 
1983— with output for the year up 1 to 
3 percent. 

Net purchases (delivery basis) by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation totaled 
13.8 billion pounds (milk equivalent) 
in 1981/82, 9.4 percent above the pre- 
vious year's record. On a product- 
weight basis, 382 million pounds of 
butter, 599 million of cheese, and 954 
million of nonfat dry milk were pur- 
chased. Milk^equivaient purchases in 
1982/83 are expected to be about 11 to 
17 billion pounds. [Suzanne Dash and 
Cliff Carman (202) 447-8636] 



I Turkeys 
Turkey production in the fourth quar^ 
ter is expected to be larger than in the 
third— a shift from last year. Turkey 
meat output in the third quarter 
dropped about 3 percent from last 
year. Fourth -quarter output may 
about equal last year's level, because 
additional poults were hatched late in 
the season. If producers have a profit- 
able second half, as now appears likely, 
turkey meat output in 1983 may in- 
crease 3 percent from this year. 

C>)ld storage stocks of frozen turkey on 
October I were 17 percent below last 
year's 532 million pounds. Since 
stocks are not excessive and production 
is down, turkey prices are expected to 
strengthen during the remainder of 
the year. 



Wholesale prices for 8- to 16-pound 

hen turkeys in New York averaged 65 
cents a pound in the third quarter, up 
from 63 cents last year. Prices should 
strengthen seasonally in the fourth 
quarter and may average 66 to 70 
cents, sharply above last year's 55 
cents. If turkey output expands about 
3 percent, prices in 1983 may average 

62 to 68 cents a pound, up from 61 to 

63 cents this year. [Allen Baker 
447-S63& 
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Eggs 

During June-August, egg production 
was 1,422 million dozen* down 1 per 
cent from a year earlier. With a 
smaller number of replacement layers, 
producers have been keeping their 
hens in the flocks longer This practice 
is expected to continue, reducing egg 
production through first-half 19S3 by 
about 1 percent from a year earlier. If 
domestic dem^and and exports 
strengthen, production could increase 
slightly in the last half of 1983. 

During September -November, egg 
prices will likely average 68 to 70 
cents a dozen, down from 77 cents last 
year. During December 1982 to No- 
vember 1983, prices of cartoned eggs in 
New York may average 67 to 73 cents 
a dozen, down from 70 to 71 cents a 
year earlier. The expected continua- 
tion of sluggish foreign demand will 
likely weaken egg prices early in 1983, 
holding them below the strong levels of 
early 1982. \Allen Baker (202) 447- 
863& 



CROP HIGHLIGHTS 

Feed Grains 

Large "free*' supplies of com and ex- 
pectations of a record crop are keeping 
farm prices for feed grains under pres- 
sure. Only about a fourth of the pro- 
jected 8. 3'billion 'bushel (211.2 million 
metric tons) com crop was produced on 
acreage in compliance with the feed 
grain program for 1982 and, therefore, 
eligible for regular or farmer-owned 
reserve loans. This leaves large sup 
plies of com needing an outlet through 
regular markets^ 

A survey of com stocks on October 1 
showed almost 2.4 billion bushels in in- 
ventory, about 200 million above ex- 
pectations. Unusually low feed use 
during June -September raised stocks. 
The forecast of feed use of com dunng 
1982/83 baa been lowered by 200 mil- 
lion bushels to 4.2 billion. The combi- 
nation of dampened expectations for 
feed use, higher carryover stocks^ and 
limited export growth means total use 
of com will likely fall short of produc- 
tion by 1 billion bushels. This would 
boost stocks on October 1, 1983, to 3.3 
billion bushels— triple the level of only 
2 years earlier Reflecting this supply 
imbalance, farm prices of com during 
1982/83 are expected to average $2.20 
to $2.40 a bushel— below both the loan 
rate of $2.55 and last season's average 
of $2.45. 



Sorghum and barley producers' partici- 
pation in the feed grain program was 
relatively high --45 and 46 percent of 
the base, respectively. Consequently, 
free supplies for these grains are not 
particularly burdensome. However, 
the large supplies of com available at 
low prices will likely hold down free- 
market prices for sorghum and barley. 
Corn's share of the total amount of 
feed grains fed iB projected to remain 
about the same as last year's 82 per- 
cent. 

With record yields^ world production of 
coarse grains is expected to increase 
slightly in 1982/83. Use may rise al- 
most 2 percent but will not match out- 
put. Therefore, world stocks may ex- 
pand 20 percent. Most of the buildup 
will occur in the United States because 
of the record crop and sluggish domes- 
tic and export demand. 

After a alight decline in 1981/82 
(July-June), world trade may drop 
about 2 million metric tons this year. 
Better crops, stagnant livestock sec 
tors, and foreign -exchange constraints 
are limiting many countries' imports. 
The forecast for Soviet coarse grain 
imports has been reduced to 23 million 
tons, a tenth below 1981/82. Soviet 
I imports were low during July- 
September, and grain purchases on the 
world market have been below expecta- 
tions. East European imports are now 
forecast at 5.4 million tons, down from 
7.2 million in 1981/82 and 10^7 million 
in 1980/81. 

Imports by the developed countries 
may decline about 4 percent. Spanish 
barley production recovered in 1982, 
and EC imports of coarse grains will 
likely decline for the sixth straight 
year. 

The developing countries' imports are 
expected to rebound in 1982/83. Severe 
drought devastated Mexico's corn crop, 
and large com and sorghum imports 
will be needed' However, because of 
Mexico's financial situation, the im- 
port volume is highly uncertain. 



Export supplies are expected to remain 
large in all our major competitors ex- 
cept Australia. However, the total 
foreign availability may be down, 
boosting the U.S. share of world trade 
from last year's disappointing 59 per- 
cent to around 64 percent^ [Larry 
Van Meir (202) 447*8776 and Sally 
Byrne (202) 447 88571 

Wheat 

The supply of wheat for 1982/83 will 
be the largest ever— almost 4 billion 
bushels (108.2 million metric tons). 
Because export prospects have weak- 
ened slightly since last months total 
use ie now forecast at 2.6 billion 
bushels (69-8 million tona), about 2 
percent below last season^s i^cord. 
With supplies up and use down, stocks 
on June 1, 1983, could climb to 1.4 bil- 
lion bushels, about 250 million above a 
year earlier. About two-thirds of the 
carryover will likely be in the farmer- 
owned reserve. This summer^s low 
prices pushed reserve entries above 
earlier expectations. 

Reflecting the large supply, farm 
prices have been the lowest in 4 years 
and will likely average below last 
season's $3.65 a bushel. As a result, a 
15'percent acreage-reduction program 
plus a 5-percent paid diversion will be 
' in effect for the 1983 wheat crop. 

Global wheat production in 1982/83 
will likely be virtually the same as last 
year's record. Increased output is fore- 
cast for the United States, Canada, the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, East 
Germany, Turkey, Argentina, and 
Hungary. On the other hand» 
Australia's drought- reduced crop is ex- 
pected to be only half of last year's 
level. To free supplies for export com- 
mitments, Australia may have to im- 
port small quantities of wheat for 
domestic use. The forecast of Soviet 
production is unchanged from last 
month and remains the lowest since 
1975/76. With global consumption the 
same as last year, world stocks will 
edge higher^ with all of the increase 
held in the United States. 

Recent developments in the wheat 
market point toward lower global trade 
than earlier forecast, partly because of 
the slow pace of Soviet grain imports. 
Because of larger crops, Canadian and 
Argentine export forecasts were raised 
by 500,000 metric tona each, offsetting 
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a 500,000-ton reduction in the Aus- 
tralian forecast^ The decrease in glo- 
bal imports and increaBe in foreign ex- 
port availabilitiefl have reduced the 
U,S. export forecast by 2.5 million 
tons, to 46 million. U.S. shipments, as 
well as outstanding sales, are below 
laBt year's record. lAlUn Schienbein 
(202) 447S444 and Bradley Karmtn 
(202) 447-887Sfi 

Oilseeds 

As of October h 1982, U-S. soybean 
production was forecast at 2.3 billion 
bushels (62.6 million metric tons), 15 
percent abov^ 1981. This output, com- 
bined with beginning stocks of 268 
million bushels on September 1, gives 
a record-large supply of 2,57 billion 
bushels (69.9 million tons) for 1982/83, 
5 percent more than the previous 
record set in 1979/80. 

U.S. soybean exports are forecast at 
960 million bushels in 1982/83, up 
from last season s record-high 929 mil- 
lion. The European (Community (EC) 
is the key market for U.S. soybeans, 
taking about 45 percent of U.S. exports 
last year. Although the stronger dol- 
lar has offset some of the decline in 
U.S. soybean prices, EC crushings are 
still projected to increase 7 percent, 
because the expected lower 
Boymeal/com price ratio in the Com- 
munity favors meal feeding. 

Domestic processors are expected to 
crush 1.09 billion bushels of soybeans 
this season, 60 million more than in 
1981/82. The crush would be 42 per- 
cent of U.S. supplies, compared with 44 
percent last season. This season*s low- 
soybean prices and large supplies 
should permit some recovery in crush- 
ing margins. 

Total soymeal use is forecast at 26 mil- 
lion short tons for the new season, 6 
percent above 1981/82. Domestic use, 
at 18.1 million tons, would be 3 per- 
cent above last season, while exports^ 
forecast at 7.8 million, would be 12 
percent higher, (Continued strong 
demand for soybean oil could push U.S. 
use to nearly 9,8 billion pounds, 3 per- 
cent above last season. Oil stocks may 
continue to decline slightly. 



U.S. soymeal prices are expected to 
average $150 to 5175 a ton in 1982/83, 
down from $183 last season. The 
season -average oil price should be 
between 16 and 20 cents a pound, with 
the most likely price being only slight- 
ly below last season's 19 cents. 

Soybean prices are already feeling the 
weight of prospective record ending 
stocks— 430 million buahels^ From 
Au^st's average of $5.59 a bushel, 
farm prices fell to $5.22 a bushel in 
September and then to 55.03 by mid- 
October. In early October^ prices of 
No. 1 yellow soybeans in Central Illi- 
nois slipped below $5 a bushel, but re- 
turned to slightly above $5 by late Oc- 
tober. The season-average farm price 
for 1982/83 is forecast between $5,25 
and $6.00 a bushel, down from $6.05 
last season. Adjusted for inflation, soy- 
bean pricea may be the lowest since 
1969/70, 

To be competitive with com and cotton 
grown under acreage reduction pro- 
grams m 1983, soybean prices would 
have to rise substantially. Since such 
a price rise is unlikely, soybean 
acreage will likely decline somewhat 
next year, but probably not by enough 
to restore soybean stocks and real 
prices to more normal levels. 

World oilseed production for 1982/83 is 
forecast at a record 184 million metric 
tons, down 0.8 uiillion from a month 
earlier, but 12.3 million above 1981/82. 
An almost 9-percent increase in 
Malaysia's palm oil production is not 
included in this forecast^ Therefore, 
with high beginning stocks of major 
seeds and oils, world supplies are fore- 
cast at an unprecedented level. 

How successfully lower priced oilseed 
products expand their market share re- 
lative to their competitors— other 
feedstuffs, animal fats, and 
petrochemicals— will strongly affect 
oilseed consumption this year. Econom- 
ic growth will also influence demand, 
especially for vegetable oil. Moreover, 



growth in U.S. and EC livestock sec- 
tors will likely lag behind general 
economic activity, dampening expan- 
sion in total feed demand. With lower 
prices, consumption of oilseed products 
should expand, but at a slower rate 
than production, pushing 1982/83 end- 
ing stocks to a record level [Sam 
Evans (202) 447-8776 and Ed AlUn 
(202) 382 9820] 

Rice 

On October 1, U.S. rice production was 
forecast at 156 million cwt, down 1 
percent from last month's forecast be- 
cause of lower expected yields. Despite 
this 16'percent decline from last year, 
1982 production remains the second 
highest on record. 

The 1982 rice supply is expected to be 
nearly 206 million cwt, down slightly 
from last month's forecast, but still a 
record. The forecast for 1982/83 
domestic use remains unchanged at 
62.5 million cwt, but export prospects 
have been lowered to 82.7 million 
cwt— only slightly above last year's 
disappointing 82. 1 million. 

The drop in exports is entirely due to 
prospects of improved production in 
South Korea. It is unlikely that Korea 
will take more than the 300,000 tons 
of the 1981 crop left to be shipped 
under an earlier agreement. No other 
large markets exist for U.S. short- or 
medium 'grain California rice. In con- 
trast, our major competitor, Thailand, 
is continuing to increase export sales 
by using favorable pricing policies. 

With total use forecast at 155 million 
cwt, ending stocks will likely increase 
to 50 million cwt. Record supplies, 
huge stocks, and dim prospects for ex- 
port expansion all point to depressed 
prices^ with the season -average price 
for rou^h rice expected to be between 
17.50 and $875 per cwt. It is becom- 
ing increasingly doubtful that the 
average price for August -December 
will be above the loan rate of $8.14 per 
cwt, making a maximum deficiency 
payment of $2.71 per cwt likely. 
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Foreign production is expected to fall 
about 2 percent this year, with the big- 
gest drops in India and Thailand be- 
cause of the poor mOnsoon. Despite 
depressed production, Thai rice sup- 
plies are still large enough to allow ex- 
panded exporU, Most other major pro- 
ducers or traders, except for the Unit- 
ed States and Pakistan, are forecast to 
have increased production. 

Foreign consumption and ending 
stocks will likely fall, especially in In- 
dia. With larger- than-expec ted crops in 
the major importing countries, such as 
South Korea and Indonesia, world 
trade may continue depressed, and to- 
tal exports may fall for the second 
straight year, [Barbara A. Ctaffey 
(202) 447-8444 and Eileen Manfredi 
(202) 447-8912) 



Cotton 

As of October 12, the U.S. cotton crop 
was forecast at UA million bales, 
about 3 percent above last month's 
projection. The rise mainly reflects a 
6-percent increase in the Delta States, 
where the weather has been favorable. 
The average U,S. yield this season 
is forecast at a record 587 pounds 
an acre^ 44 above last year. 

Although this year's crop is expected 
to be 27 percent below the 1981 har- 
vest, last season's large stocks prob- 
ably won't be drawn down. Total use 
is placed at 11.6 million bales in 
1982/83, down 02 million from last 
seaeon-a drop that about matches the 
decrease tn supplies. So, with the drop 
in use and high beginning stocks 
offsetting the decrease in production, 
stocks on August 1, 1983, could be 
about the same as this August— 6.6 
million bales, 

US. cotton exports during 1982/83 are 
forecast at 6 million bales. 0.3 million 
below last month's projection and 0,6 
million less than tn 1981/82. By late 
October, U.S. export commitments- 
exports plus outstanding sales— were 
around 3 mtllion bajes. 1 million below 
a year earlier. At this time a year ago, 
China had purchased over 0.8 million 
bales, but their purchases this season 
are still negligible. 



Cotton prices reflect the dampened ex- 
port outlook and prospects for contin- 
ued large stocks. During^ September 
and October, spot pnces averaged 
about 58.5 cents a pound, about 2 
cents below the 1981/82 average. This 
season's loan rate is 57^1 cents a 
pound 

Foreign production is expected to be 
just above last year's record. Declines 
in Mexico, Central America, and Egypt 
will offset increases In China, the So- 
viet Union, and Pakistan. Foreign 
consumption ia expected to be up 2 
percent, but down 400,000 bales (less 
than 1 percent) from the previous pro- 
jection. World trade will likely be 
sluggish and could fall a million bales 
short of the 20 million reached during 
the last 2 years. However, although 
U.S. exports are forecast down from 
last year and may fall betaw the 
1980/81 level, the U,S. share of world 
trade will probably remain high— 
around one-third— because of poor 
crops in some competitors, such as 
Mexico. \Keith Collins (202) 447-8776 
and Eileen Manfredi (202) 447 $912} 

Tobacco 

The October 1 forecast for total U,S. 
tobacco output was 1.93 billion pounds, 
down 6 percent from 1981 because 
acreage was lower. The August esti- 
mate (the latest avaflable by type of 
tobacco) showed that declines in flue- 
cured acreage and yield more than 
offset increases for hurley. Stocks go^ 
ing into the 1982/83 marketing year 
were placed at 3.54 billion pounda, 
about 8 percent higher than a year 
earlier. 

Flue-cured sales began on July 21. By 
November 1, almost all of the tobacco 
had been marketed, with 26 percent 
placed under price support loan. Sea- 
sonal sales averaged $L76 a pound, 
about 7 percent above the previous 
year. With lower production and 
smaller average price increases for 
nearly all grades, flue-cured cash re- 
ceipts will likely decline from last 
year. Net receipts will drop even more 
because of higher production coats. 



USDA has instituted an excess- 
poundage carryover program for the 
1982 flue-cured crop- Under the pro- 
gram, producers can make arrange- 
ments with the Flue-Cured Tobacco 
Cooperative Stabilization Corporation 
to process and atore their excess pro- 
duction. This saves them from having 
to store unprocessed tobacco on the 
farm, which exposes it to insect infes* 
tation and quality deterioration. 

The program has been adopted because 

provisions of the no-net-cost legislation 
eliminated fall leasing (quota leasing 
during the marketing season) for flue* 
cured tobacco. Before the enactment 
of the legislation, producers were al- 
lowed to lease an additional quota if 
their tobacco production exceeded 110 
percent of the effective marketing quo- 
ta (the maximum amount of tobacco 
that can be sold without penalty). 
Wtmer N. Grise (202) 447-877^ 

Peanuts 

As of October 1, U.S. peanut produc* 
tion was forecast at 3.42 billion pounds 
(farmers' stock basis), 14 percent 
below last year's record, but 48 percent 
above the drought- reduced crop of 
1980. The indicated yield per acre of 
2,668 pounds is slightly below 1981, 
Peanut acreage for harvest this ye^r is 
1.28 million, down 14 percent from last 
year because of expected weaker 
demand and reduced quotas. 

Domestic use of peanuts for food was 
up 17 percent in 1981/82 (August- 
July) because of the larger supply. For 
the same reason, food use is expected 
to increase again this year. Last sea- 
son, all major use categories were 
higher. 

Peanut crushings climbed 28 percent 
in 1981/82. Meanwhile, exporta rose 
by about 15 percent, but they were 
still substantially below pre 1980 
levels. 

Farm prices for all grades of peanuts 
averaged 26.0 cents a pound during 
October, compared with 26.6 cents a 
year earlier. Supplies available for ex- 
port are exceeding demand, leading to 
lower prices this year, [Vemer N. Grise 
(202) 447-8776} 
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Ve^etable§ 

The 1982 fall potato crop is forecast at 
307 million cwt, up nearly 4 percent 
from last year, with increased acreage 
offsetting a slight drop in yield. Out- 
put is higher in the Western and Cen- 
tral States, while poor growing condi- 
tions caused a smaller crop in the 
Eastern States- 

The higher production and stable na- 
ture of potato use will lower the 
season average grower price to $4.00 to 
$4.50 per cwt. from $5.41 during 
1981/82. Through mid'1983, retail 
prices of tablestock potatoes will prob- 
ably be 10 to 20 percent below a year 
earlier. Prices for frozen potato prod- 
ucts in the coming year are uncertain- 
Although frozen stocks on October 1 
were about a tenth higher than last 
yearns low holdings, some processors in- 
creased their list prices early that 
month. Net disappearance of frozen 
potatoes between July 1 and Oc- 
tober 1 was up sharply from last yean 
indicating some strength in demand- 
However, with large supplies of pota- 
toes available for processing, price 
rises should be moderate through next 
spring. 

Per capita potato consumption totaled 
115 pounds (fresh'weight equivalent) 
in 1981, compared with 118 during 
1980. A 3 1/2-pound rise in processed 
potato consumption (to 65-1/2 pounds) 
was not offset by a 6-1/2'pound decline 
in tablestock use (to 49 pounds, the 
second lowest on record). Between 
1970 and 1981, per capita consumption 
has ranged from 113 to a record 124 
pounds (in 1979), averaging 118 
pounds. In general* processed potato 
use has been stable over the past de- 
cade, while tablestock consumption has 
varied with the size of the crop. This 
contrasts with the 1960's, when pro- 
ceased consumption (mostly frozen po- 
tato products) rose 130 percent, while 
tablestock use declined a third. 

A record yield and larger acreage made 
this year's sweetpotato production the 
biggest since 1965. This year's crop is 
placed at 14,6 million cwt, up 14 per- 
cent from last year. Relatively favor- 
able prices over the past 2 years 



spurred the larger area, whi^e excel- 
lent growing conditions increased 
yields. Because of the large crop, 
1982/83 grower prices will average 
sharply lower— between $8 and $11 per 
cwt— compared with last season's 
$13.60- During October, growers re- 
ceived an average price of $6.23 per 
Cwt, down more than 40 percent from 
last year and the lowest since late 
1976. [Michael Stellmacher (202) 447^ 
7290\ 

Fruit 

Prospects on October 1 indicate a 
citrus crop of 13.6 million tons (exclud* 
ing California grapefruit grown outside 
of the desert valley area), 13 percent 
more than last season, but still 9 per- 
cent below 1980/8L A substantially 
larger orange crop is chiefly responsi^ 
ble. Larger crops are also forecast for 
lemons, limes, tangerines, and Tem- 
ples, but smaller crops are indicated 
for grapefruit and tangelos- 

Florida orange production is forecast 
at 143 million boxes, 14 percent above 
last season's freeze -damaged crop. At 
63 million boxes, the California crop is 
47 percent more than last year. Crop 
prospects are up 8 and 4 percent in 
Arizona and Te^as, respectively. 

With a larger Florida orange crop and 
higher juice yield, an increased output 
of most processed items— particularly 
frozen concentrated orange juice 
(FCOJ)-is expected for 1982/83, If 
imports of FCOJ continue heavy and 
sales do not strengthen* the relatively 
large supply of FCOJ may keep prices 
from rising. 

Because of sharply larger supplies of 
California navel oranges, retail prices 
of fresh oranges will decline from 
current highs. In addition, increased 
supplies of apples could further weak- 
en orange prices. 

As of October 1, U.S. grapefruit pro^ 
duction was forecast at 64 million 
boxes in 1982/83, 6 percent below last 
season and virtually the same as the 
1981 crop. Florida's grapefruit crop, at 
44 million boxes, is 9 percent less than 
last season. The Texas outturn will be 
down 3 percent, while crops in Califor- 
nia and Arizona are expected to be up 
14 and 8 percent, respectively, from 
last season. 



Even with a smaller crop, early-season 
f.o.b. prices for Florida grapefruit have 
averaged sharply below last year. The 
big orange crop and large stocks of 
most processed grapefruit products will 
likely hold down grapefruit prices - 
However, if export markets improve 
with the world economic recovery ex- 
pected in 1983, good demand might 
strengthen prices somewhat- 

The Arizona -California lemon crop is 
forecast at 28-5 million boxes, 15 per- 
cent more than last season, but 9 per- 
cent less than the 1980/81 record- 
F.O-b- prices for fresh lemons have 
averaged moderately below last season 
and will decline further as the year 
progresses. The season-average price 
is expected to be below last year's high 
level. [Ben Huang (202) 447 7290] 

Sugar 

The estimate of world cane-sugar out- 
put in 1981/82 has been revised to al- 
most 63.4 million metric tons (raw 
basis)— about 2 million above the pre- 
vious estimate. Beet sugar output is 
still estimated at 36.6 million tons 
(rawbasJB). Thus, last year s total 
world sugar production, at nearly 100 
million tons, was 133 percent larger 
than in 1980/81-far surpassing the 
previous record of 92.5 million in 
1977/78, 

Consumption is still placed at 91 mil- 
lion tons, so a surplus of about 8.5 mil- 
lion tons probably occurred last year. 
This means that the current season is 
starting with global sugar stocks of 
over 31 million tons— almost 34 per- 
cent of consumption and a heavy drag 
on prices. 

Production could decline 1 to 3 million 
tons in 1982/83. Even so, output is 
likely to exceed sugar use. further 
building world stocks. No price relief 
can be expected until 1983/84, when 
sugar use might overtake production- 
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The world price for raw sugar (f.o.b-, 
Caribbean) was 6.0 cents a pound on 
October 25, down about a cent from 
the September average and another 
cent from August. For 1982^ prices are 
expected to average 8.5 cents— about 
half thoee of 1981. 

Prices for U.S* raw sugar averaged 
20.9 cents a pound in Septemberf down 
from 22.4 cents the previous month, re- 
flecting the substantial quantities of 
sugar expected in the new quota period 
starting October 1, as well as new sup- 
plies from the U,S sugar beet harvest. 
The price was 20.6 cents a pound on 
October 25. 

A market stabilization price (MSP) of 
20.73 cents a pound for raw sugar has 
been announced for the 1982/83 loan 
program. An MSP of 19.88 cents had 
been set for the purchase program that 
ended in September. With market 
prices staying above the l9.88*cent 
MSPi no sugar ended up in the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation's inventory- 

U.S. sugar production in 1982/83 could 
be only 5 6 million short tons 1/^ niil- 
Hon tons or 8*1 percent below last 
season— the result of a big drop in beet 
sugar output. Sugar beet acreage is 15 
percent less than last aeaaon, with half 
that decline in Catifornia. Sugar beet 
yields are lower than last year's 
recordi but atlll better than average. 
Poor weather has lowered yields in the 
Great Plains (Colorado, Wyoming, 
Montana, and Nebraska). U.S. sugar 
beet production !& forecast 22 percent 
below last season. Beet sugar output 
will probably be 2.79 million tons <raw 
basis), compared with 3.29 million last 
season. 

Cane sugar output in 1982/83 will like- 
ly be about the same as last season^s 

2.8 million tons. A record harvest in 
Florida is compensating for declines in 
Louisiana and Hawaii. Sugarcane 
yields have ri^en, more than making 
up for a decrease ill acreage. 

U.S. sugar production is projected at 

4.9 to 5.5 million tone in 1983/84, 
depending on yields. Beet sugar out- 
put is forecast at 2.4 to 2.8 million 



tone. However, output could be sharp- 
ly lower if a contract dispute between 
a major sugar -processing company and 
sugar beet growers leads to plant clos- 
ings. Cane sugar output is likely to 
decline next year, ranging between 2.5 
and 2.7 million tons. 

U.S. caloric sweetener consumption 
could fall about 1.8 pounds per person 
in 1982, down to 123.7 pounds. Sugar 
deliveries are off about 5 percent this 
year, down to a forecast 9.2 million 
tons. Consumption of high fructose 
com sirup is up about 16 percent to 
around 3.1 million tons (dry basis), but 
not enough to balance the drop in 
sugar. The economic recession and 
greater diet consciousness are possible 
factors behind the drop in overall 
sweetener use. [Robert Barry 
(202) 447-7290] 



Upcoming Situation Reports 

USDA's Economic Research Service 
will issue the following situation re- 
ports this month: 



Title Summe 


try Released 


Export Outlook* 


Nov. 29 


Sugar &■ Sweetener 


Dec, 7 


Tobacco 


Dec. 9 


World Crop Production* 


Dec. 10 


Ag Supply & Demand* 


Dec. 13 


Dairy 


Dec. 14 


World Agriculture 


Dec. 15 


Fertin2er 


Dec. 16 


Agricultural Finance 


Dec. 17 



All reports are reviewed by the World 
Agricultural Outlook Board (WAOB). 
Copies of the full reports will be avail- 
able a week te 10 days after the sum- 
mary is released. Reports available 
through subscription only. For sub- 
scription information, write or call: 
EMS Information. Rm. 440 GHI Bldg, 
500 12th St. SW, Washington. 
D.C. 20250 (202) 447-8590. *These re- 
ports, released by the WAOB, are is- 
sued in full on the date indicated. 







Recent Publications 



USDA's Economic Research Service 
publishes a number of research reports, 
statistical sup p laments ^ handbooks^ 

and other periodicals that may be of 
Interest to you as an Agricultural 
Outlook reader. 

New Reports-GPO 
The following reports are available 
FOR SALE ONLY from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, US. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 
DC 20402. Order by report title and 
number. Make checks payable to Su- 
perintendent of Documents^ Prices sub- 
ject to change. For further informa- 
tion call C202) 783-3238. 

Sweden's Agricultural Policy. FAER- 
175. 34 pp. Price: $4.25 

Progress of Solar Technology and Po- 
tential Farm Uses. AER-489. 120 
pp. Price: $5.00, 

Livestock and Meat Statistics: Supple- 
ment for 1981. SB-522. 168 pp. 
Price: $6.60. 

Farm Real Estate Market Develop- 
ments. CD-87. 32 pp. Price: $4.50. 

The SnFood Service Industry: Struc- 
ture, Organization, and Use of 
Foodi Equipment, and Supplies. 
SB-690. 168 pp. Price: $6.60. 

Northen> Great Plains Coal Mining: 
Re^onal Impacts, AIB-452. 48 pp. 
Price: $5.00 
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FARM INCOME UPDATE 
Forecasts of most 1982 farm financial 
indicators have not changed much 
since September. Gross farm income is 
expected to rise 1 to 2 percent, as ris- 
ing livestock receipts and direct 
Government payments offset declining 
crop cash receipts. However^ larger 
production expenses will offset these 
income gains, leaving net farm income 
near the middle of the $17 to $21 bil- 
lion range. Neither cash expenses nor 
cash income will likely change much 
in 1982^ so net cash mcome will 
remain near the 1981 level 

Moderation in input prices combined 
with reduced input use should hold the 
1982 increase in total production ex- 
penses to about 1 to 3 percent. Total 
cash expenses (excludes depreciation, 
perquisites to hired labor, and operator 
dwelling expenses) will rise even 
less— possibly only 1 percent— after 
climbing nearly 9 percent last year. 
Market interest rates have been fall- 
ing recently, but the decline will not 
significantly affect farm-sector in- 
terest expenses until 1983; 1982 in- 
terest outlays will likely rise 12 to 14 
percent from last year. 



Selected Farm Financial Indicators 



income Vanabies 

Cash mafketing receipts* . . 
Cash production e>cPenses. . 
Net cash income* .,..►., 

Net cash flow' 

Total production expenses. . 

Net farm income 

Off-farm income .....,, 
Disposable personal income 
of the farm population. . . 



Family Income pef farm* 
Real disposable income 
per farm 



Balance Sheet Variables 

Real estate assets* . . 
Non-reat estate asseti* 

Total liabilities* 

Total farm sector equity* 



1978 


1979 


1980 
$Bil. 


1981 


1982F 


1125 

ai.7 

35.3 
38.9 

100.6 
26.7 
28.7 


131.7 
97.6 
38.0 

44.6 

119.0 

32.3 

33.8 


139.5 
106.6 
35.3 
38.5 
130.5 
20.1 
36.6 


143.5 
115.8 
29.5 
38.0 
141.6 
25.1 
39.3 


140-144 
115-119 
27-31 
35-39 
142-146 
17-21 
39-43 


41.3 


46.6 


39.9 
Dollars 


44.7 


40-44 


22.732 


27.214 


23.350 


26,456 


24.000-26.000 


11,302 


11.780 


9.269 
$B[L 


9,385 


8.000-9.000 



598.3 691 4 760.0 756.0 

183.5 213.2 223.3 227.6 
127.2 147.5 163.1 181.6 

654.6 757.1 820.1 802.0 



700-740 
220-260 
192-202 
750-790 









Dollars 






Equitv per farm* , 


268.719 


311.850 


336.973 


329,094 


310,000-330,000 


Selected AnaJytic Ratios 






Percent 






Debt TO asset* 

Debt toePuPty* 


16.3 
19.4 
361 
106 


16.3 
19.5 
388 
107 

H in tklc vt 


16.6 

19.9 

462 

97 

rl^q PicrliidA 


18.5 

22.6 

615 

92 

rrr ins^s 


18-22 
24^28 


Debt to net cash income* . . . 
Prices received to prices paid* . 


660-700 
84^8 

' InrhtHftfi fflfm ;in 



off-farm income. * Indicator fof January 1 of following year and excludes farm households (Jan. 1 , 
1982 data is pretlmlnary). 'Total debt otJtstanding (excluding farm households) to net cash ircome 
(excluding CCC ioans). • Index of prices raoejved by farmers divided by the Index of prices paid for 
commodities and sen/ices. interest, taxes, and wage rates (1977=100). 



Total cash income will likely rifie 1 
percent or leas because of declining 
cash receipts. Net cash income (ex- 
cluding net CCC loans), which has de- 
clined each year since the 1979 peak of 
$38.0 billion, will likely fall to $29 bil^ 
lion, compared with $29.5 billion in 
1981. Net cash income Gncluding net 
CCC loans) is still expected to range 
from $29 to $33 billion. 



Cash Receipts Forecast 
Down in 1982 

Because of declining crop receipts^ to- 
tal cash receipts from farm marketings 
will likely fall from last year*s level to 
about $142 billion. Crop cash receipts 
are expected to fall 3 to 4 percent to 
about $72 billion, despite record mar- 
ketings and expected heavier use of 
CCC loans by eligible farmers. 



Agricultural Ou1looi( 



Prices received by crop farmera are ex* 
pected to average about 10 percent 
below 1981, with fourthquarter prices 
near those reached in 1979. Receipts 
may drop about 10 percent for food 
grains and cotton, while declining 
about 5 percent for oil cropa and vege- 
tables. Receipts for feed grains may 
rise somewhat as large marketings and 
heavy CCC loan use offset lower prices* 
Receipts for fruits and nuts will likely 
rise about 15 percent this year because 
of strong prices for both citrus and 
noncitrus fruits. 

The decline in crop receipts will be 
partly offset by a small gain in live- 
stock receipts. Receipts from livestock 
marketings are forecast to rise nearly 
2 percent to about $70 billion. Prices 
received for livestock and products are 
expected to climb 3 percent, more than 
offsetting a small decline in marketing 
volume. Hog receipts will rise about 
12 percent, cattle receipts about 1 per^ 
cent. Receipts for poultry and eggs will 
likely slip about 4 percent this year^ 
the first decline since 1974. Cash re 
ceipts from marketings of dairy prod^ 
ucts will likely remain near last year's 
level, aa lower wholesale milk prices 
offset larger milk marketings. 

Direct Government Payments 
Rising 

Direct Government payments to farm- 
ers are expected to total near $4,0 bil* 
lion in 1982, more than double the $1.9 
billion level attained last year. Direct 
payments in the first half of 1982 to- 
taled about $1.3 billion, but second^ 
half payments could reach about $2.7 
billion. Deficiency payments to wheat 
and barley farmers for the 1982 crop 
will add about $600 million to the 1982 
total. Advance payment! under the 
1982 feed grain, cotton, and rice pro* 
grams could add over $650 million. 
Farmer owned reserve storage pay* 
ments will contribute over $750 mil- 
lion to farm cash flow. 

Advance payments for 1983 deficiency 
and cropl and *di vers ion programs are 
expected to shift $500 million or more 
in direct Government payments from 
calendar 1983 and 1984 to the fourth 



quarter of 1982. Considerable uncer* 

tainty underlies forecasts of advance 
payments for participation in the 1983 
wheat, feed grain, cotton, and rice pro* 
grams. The amount will depend on the 

level of early signups this falL 

During the first 3 weeks of the 1983 
program signup period, farmers en* 
rolled 200,000 base acres under the up- 
land cotton program and 8-7 million 
acres each under the wheat and feed 
grain programs. Of the base acres en- 
rolled I advance payments were request* 
ed for 78 percent of the cotton acreage, 
74 percent of the wheat acreage, and 
62 percent of the feed grain acreage^ 

Several factors will influence farmers' 
early program signup and, thus, the 
amount of advance payments made 
this fall: 1) farmera are weighing pro^ 
gram benefits against anticipated re- 
turns from marketing their crops; 
2) prices could rise next year, forcing 
farmers to refund money (pluB interest 
if they decide against complying with 
the program); and 3) with tax rates 
scheduled to fall 10 percent next July, 
some farmers may be waiting until 
1983 to sign up, placing the advance 
payments under 1983*8 lower tax rates. 
How farmers weigh these factors 
against their cash-How needs this fall 
will determine the level of early pay- 
ments made during the final quarter of 
1982. 

Prices Paid Moderate 
As Inflation Slows 
Like the general inflation rate, farm 
input prices have risen more slowly 
this year. Prices paid for production 
items, interest, taxes, and wage rates 
in 1982 are expected to rise just 3 per- 
centf after climbing an average of 11 
percent for the past 3 years. This 
year's increase would be the smallest 
since 1968, when the index rose 2 per* 
cent. 

Prices paid for feed have fallen about a 
tenth this year in response to lower 
prices for com, soybean meal, and 
mixed feeds. Large stocks resulting 
from back'to^back record feed grain 
crops and large soybean crops- 
combined with this year's slack export 
demand— have lowered feed prices. 



Prices paid for fuels and energy have 
also averaged below a year earlier be* 
cause of recess ion -depressed demand 
and abundant supplies. Average prices 
paid by farmers for gasoline and diesel 
fuel declined from January through 
April, but began rising in May. 
Although prices fell slightly in August, 
they may strengthen somewhat in the 
fourth quarter as the home heating 
season begins. Farm wage rates will 
remain near those of 1981, while prices 
paid for fertilizer, seed, building and 
fencing materials, and feeder livestock 
will likely average just above last 
year's levels. Combining these small 
increases in prices paid with expected 
reductions in input use leaves the fore* 
cast for 1982 farm production expenses 
at about $144 billion, up nearly 2 per* 
cent. 

Despite the recent easing of market in- 
terest rates, lags in transmitting these 
declines to farm lenders and, ultimate* 
ly, to the average rate on outstanding 
farm debt wiU delay most of their im- 
pact until 1983- As a result, interest 
expenses will likely climb to over $22 
billion this year, with average debt 
outstanding rising about a tenth and 
the interest rate on all outstanding 
debt increasing to about 11 percent. 
Interest expenses may account for over 
15 percent of total production expenses 
this year, compared with 14 percent in 
1981, 12 percent in 1980, and 7 percent 
in 1973. 



Financial Indicators Update 
When considering the fmancial welfare 
of the farm sector, it is important to 
consider a range of fmancial indica* 
tors, because no single indicator can 
accurately reflect the farm sector's 
well-being. Farm income measures, 
offfarm income, and balance sheet 
statistics should be considered in con* 
cert to give a more complete picture of 
the sector^s financial health. Almost 
all indicators are reflecting a difficult 
year for farmers; most income meas* 
ures are expected to decline, while 
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debta nse and f&Uing farmland values 
erode aadete^ Moat of the steep rise in 
land Values in the 1970's, however, has 
been maintainedi with the degree of 
erosion varying by region. 

• Net cash income^ Net cash income 
from farming measures the cash avail- 
able for purchasing capital assets, re- 
tiring loans, and operating the farm 
household^ For 1982, net cash income 
(excluding CCC loans) is expected to 
range from $27 to $31 billion, with the 
current assessment at $29,0 billion, 
down from $29-5 billion in 1981^ Net 
cash income haa declined each year 
since peaking at $38.0 billion in 1979. 

• Net cash flow. Net cash flow meas- 
ures the change in cash available for 
household consumption, further busi- 
ness operations, or acquisition of land 
and buildings.^ After declining in 
1980 and 1981i net cash flow will like- 
ly fall again this year. 

Declines in net cash income and rental 
income and a smaller rise in non-rea] 
estate loans will more than offset an 
expected cutback in capital expendi- 
tures. These movements will cause 
cash flow to fall as much as 2 percent 
this year, 

• Net farm income (before and after m- 
ventory adjustmentX Realized net farm 
income ia the residual after farm pro- 
duction expenses have been subtracted 
from realized gross income (excludes 
inventory adjustments). Net farm in- 
come equals realized net income plus 
the value of the change in net farm in- 
ventories. These indicators attempt to 
measure the income to farm operators 
for their labor, management^ and capi^ 
tal investment in land and equipment. 

Realized net farm income will likely 
fall for the third straight year. The 
likely range for this statistic is $17 to 
$21 billion, with the current assess- 
ment at $19.0 billion— down slightly 
from $19.6 billion in 1981. 



^For a mort cojnplct* definition of the farm 
cash flow accounts, refer to "Economic Indicetora 
of the Farm Sector— Income and Balance Sheet 
SutiBtica, 1980"i USDa. ER3 Stat Bui. No^ 674. 
p. 4. 



The value of the change in farm inven- 
tories may be close to zero this year^ as 
declining cattle and hog inventories 
nearly offset increasing crop inven- 
tories.^ This would leave net farm in- 
come about the same as realized net. 
ThuSj the likely range for this statistic 
is also $17 to $21 billion, with the 
current assessment (baaed on crop con- 
ditions as of October 11 at $19.0 bil- 
lion, 24 percent below the $25-1 billion 
of last year. 



• Average personal disposable income 
per farm- This is perhaps the broadest 
measure of the well-being of farm fam- 
ilies. It includes after-tax income from 
both farm and off-farm sources, re- 
flects the downward trend in farm 
numberSi and provides a means for 
comparing the well-being of families in 
the farm sector with others^ Average 
disposable income per farm may fall 2 
to 4 percent in 1982 from 1981*e esti- 
mate of $18,348. After adjustment for 
inflation, personal disposable income 
per farm (in 1972 dollars) would total 
around $8,500 this year, down from 
$9,385 in 1961 and the lowest since 
19G8. Although personal income from 
farming will likely decline in 19B2. in- 
come from off-farm sources may rise 3 
to 5 percent, offsetting part of the 
farm-income decline- 

• Other indicators. Other important 
indicators of the farm sector's finan- 
cial health include the ratios of prices 
paid to prices received, debts to assets, 
debt to equity, and debt to incoine. 
Figures on cash receipts, farm assets, 
and farm equity also are useful indica- 
tors^ For example, although the equity 
position of many farmers has been 
temporarily eroded by the effects of a 
sustained m come decline, total farm- 
sector equity on January Ij 1982, was 
well above the 1974 level. However^ 
like the farm income statistics, farm- 
sector equity is still an aggregate 
statistic and, as such^ masks dispari- 
ties in financial health among indivi- 
dual farmers. 



hnventaitj change ia the difference in the «ctu- 
tl physical qu&ntity qf fanner-owned stocks QeflB 
loan and reserve Btcxrks) between Jajiuary 1 and 
December 31 of the $ame year^ valued at the 
calendar-year average price for each commodity. 



Even though the farm sector's debt-to- 
asset ratio (excluding farm households) 
is still relatively low, it increased to 
18.5 percent on January 1 of 1982 
from 16.6 percent a year earlier. This 
resulted from an 11-percent increase in 
total farm debt^ combined with little 
increase in total assets. Most of the 
downward influence on asset values 
came from a decline in 1981 farmland 
values- Farmland values may be fall- 
ing again this year, which would fur- 
ther erode farm sector assets and equity. 

The ratio of prices received to prices 
paid (1977 = 1001 continues to fall. It's 
forecast to average 66 this year, down 
from 92 in 1981, 97 in 1980, and 107 in 
1979* In the short run, this index gen- 
erally parallels realized net income, 
and its current standing indicates that 
relative price relationships remain un- 
favorable for the farm sector. [Gary 
Lucier (202) 447 4190 



FARM FINANCE UPDATE 

Bankers Keport Deteriorating 
Financial Conditions 
The nowfamiliar list of problems fac- 
ing farmers— weak demand, large crop 
supplies, and historically high interest 
rales— continues to strain the agricul- 
tural sector. Although general in- 
terest rales are declining, farmers will 
not see significantly tower bank loan 
rates for some months. Likewise, 
while a very moderate recovery in the 
general economy is still expected, its 
delay continues to pressure demand for 
farm products. 

The cumulative effects of 3 years of 
low farm income are raising loan- 
delinquency rates. But how 
widespread are the serious cases? In- 
formation is now available from a mid- 
year Farm Credit Survey of the Ameri- 
can Bankers' Association. The survey 
of approximately 1,000 bankers, which 
reflects their perception of farm finan- 
cial conditions in their lending areas, 
reveals that over 95 percent of farmers 
are managing well enough to have 
their commercial bank financing con- 
tinued. But a substantial proportion 
are reaching practical credit limits, 
meaning that the banks would not ex- 
ind their lines of credit- 
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Indices of FinanJtiial Stress in Agriculture, by Region* 



Survev Question 



Farm loan volume deCinquent 

30 davs or more 

Farm borrowors who had bank financing 

dlscont[nued(6/ei to6/e2) 

Farm borrowers whom t>ank5 anticipate 
discontinuing (6/82 to 6/83) , 

Higher than normal 

Lower than normal 

Normal 

If higher, by what percent? , 
If lower, bv what percent? . 
Farm borrowors loaned-up to 

practical Jlmll (6/82) 

Farm borrowers expected to be loaned- 
up to Practical limit (6/83) 

Farmers In bank lending area who 
went out of business (6/81 to 6/82) , 

Higher than normal 

Lower than normal 

Normal. . . , 

If higher, by what percent? 

If lower, by what percent? . , . . , 
Of those who went out of business, 
categorized n. 

VoluntMV ^Quidation 

Fonced Ik^uldation ...,.,...,. 

Credhor foreclosuri 

Other 

Farmers \n bank lending erea who went 
Throu^ bankruptcy (6i/81 to 6/82) , 

Higher than rwrmaJ 

Lo^^ffr than normal 

NormaL 

If higher, by what percent? 

If lower, by what percent? , . ^ . ,. 
Percent of banks reporting no bank- 
ruPtices 





North, 


Corn 








U.S. 


east* 


Belt* 


South* 


PJainS* 


West* 






Percent 






3.9 


3,4 


4.0 


4,6 


3.7 


5.0 


3.3 


2.8 


Z8 


6.4 


3,3 


3.3 


4.4 


3.5 


4.2 


7.7 


4.5 


25 


54.6 


51.6 


61.6 


43.2 


55,9 


41.7 


2.6 


5.5 


1,2 


6.8 


1,8 


1.4 


4Z8 


43,0 


37,2 


50.0 


42.3 


56.9 


27.6 


30.3 


38.2 


18.4 


20,1 


15.2 


14.0 


3.0 


30.0 


6.0 


14,5 


50.0 


31,9 


26.1 


27.3 


49.0 


31.9 


40.9 


34.8 


29.7 


31.4 


50.4 


34.2 


41.9 


2,2 


1.8 


1.9 


3.9 


21 


2.2 


623 


55.4 


65,5 


74.3 


61.1 


55.1 


ro 


0.6 


0.4 


Z7 


1.1 


-^ 


36,8 


43,8 


34.1 


23.0 


37,8 


44.9 


16,7 


18.6 


17.9 


13.4 


15.4 


18.6 


08 


— 


— 


1.0 


0.7 


-^ 


56.8 


64.1 


525 


44,8 


58.2 


66.2 


27,5 


23.4 


30.9 


35.5 


26,0 


18,5 


1Z6 


11.2 


13,8 


16.3 


11.1 


725 


3.1 


1.2 


28 


3.4 


4.? 


a8 


0.75 


0.37 


0.73 


1.60 


0.81 


0.47 


48.8 


421 


54.1 


76.5 


45.7 


28.3 


1.8 


0,9 


0.4 


2.0 


27 


5,0 


49,4 


57.0 


45.5 


21,6 


51.6 


66,7 


24.8 


19.8 


24,4 


34,9 


25,1 


16.6 


1,0 


" 


- 


1.0 


- 


- 



46.2 46.1 



40.5 29.2 



52,0 



^CT. DE.IX.ME.MD.MA.MI.MN.NH. NJ.NY,PA,RKVT,W| 

ML, IN, lA.MO.OH 

' AL, AR. FL, GA. KY. LA, MS, NC, SC. TN. VA, WV 

*KS. NE.ND, DK.SD.TX ' 

'AK.AZ.CA.CO.HI. ID. MT. NV. NM. OR. UT, WA, WY 

Source. American Bankers Association 1982 Mid- Year Farm Credit Survey. 
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By region^ problems are most severe in 
the South, where cotton growers and 
cash grain farmen are under pressorep 
and in the Com Belt^ where grain pro- 
ducers face low prices. Although live- 
stock prices are up this year, hvestock 
areas are sharing the financial stress 
of crop areas. By mid-1983, bankers in 
beef-feedlot areas expect 39,5 percent 
of their customers to reach credit lim^ 
its, compared with 36,4 percent in 
cow-calf areas and 34.5 percent in crop 
areas, which excludes fruits and vege- 
tables. 



The banks reported an average delin- 
quency rate (percentage of dollar farm 
loan volume 30 days or more delin- 
quent) of 3.9 percent. This varied, 
however^ by region and by the type of 
farming In the bankers' lending area. 
Delinquencies ranged from 3.4 percent 
in the Northeast to 5.0 percent in the 
West, Bankers in the South also re- 
ported a relatively high rate of 4.6 per^ 
cent. 



Bankers in areaa where cotton is the 
dominant farm commodity registered 
the highest delinquency rate^5.2 per- 
cent. The lowest rate^ 3.0 percent, waa 
in areas producing "other" livestock 
Qioga, sheep and goats). In cow^caif 
areas, the delinquency rate was 4,5 
percent— the second highest by type of 
farming. 

The survey suggests that about 3.3 
percent of the banks' farm customers 
had their financing discontinued 
between June 1981 and June 1982. 
Banks in the South put the figure at 
6.4 percent^ while those in the Com 
Belt and Northeast reported only 2.fl 
percent, [n cotton areas^ an average of 
5.2 percent of bank farm customers 
were discontinued, while 2.8 percent 
were turned away in beef-feedlot and 
"other" livestock areas. 

Credit qualification is anticipated to 
deteriorate further this year, except in 
the West, Bankers expect the percent 
of farmers discontinued to reach 4.2 
percent in the Com BeJt and U per- 
cent in the Souths Overall, bankers ex- 
pect about 4,4 percent of their farm 
customers to be discontinued by June 
1983. 

The percentage of bankers expecting 

more-than-usual discontinuations next 
year was highest in the Corn Belt— 
61.6 percent. Of these bankers, the 
discontinuation rate is anticipated to 
be 38.2 percent higher than normal, 
more than any other region. 

Nationwide, 31.9 percent of agricultur* 
al banka' farm customers were loaned- 
up to their practical limit in June 
1982— more than in 1980 or 1981. By 
region, the highest figure was reported 
in the South, where 49 percent of bank 
farm customers have reached their 
maximum debt load. By type of opera- 
tion, areas where beef feedlots and cot* 
ton production predominate reported 
the highest percentages. Bankers ex- 
pect even more farmers to be loaned-up 
by June 1983. 
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indices of Financial Stress in Agriculture, by Type of Farming Area* 
Survey Quest jo n 



Feed. FotJd Cow- Beef Other 

Crop, Soy beans Dairy CaJf Feed- Live- Conon 

lots stock 



Percent 



Farm loan volume delinquent 

30 days or mora ^»t) 3.6 4.5 

Farm borrowers who had bank financing 

discontinued (6/81 lo6/82) 3,1 3.4 2.9 

Farm borrowers whom banks anticipate 

disi^ontinuing (6/82 to 6/831 4.4 4.4 4.0 

Higher than normal 58 5 49.4 46.4 

Lower tnan normal 1-9 5.9 1.2 

Normal 39 6 44.7 52.4 

If higher, by what percent? ,,..... 27,6 26.6 31.3 

If lower* by what percent? 14.2 17.5 15.0 

Farm borrowers ioaned-uP to 

Practicai limit (6/82) 30.7 25.4 35.0 

Farm borrowers expected to be loaned- 

uptopracticanim]l(6/83} 34.5 27.8 36.4 

Farmers in bank lendlrig area who went 

out of business (6/81 to6/82l Z2 1.8 2.3 

Higher than normal 64.9 51.6 59.6 

Lower than normal 0.2 2.2 1.1 

Normal , . - - 34,9 46,2 39.3 

ff hjgher.by whatpercer^t? 15.9 18.0 18.3 

If lower, by what percent? - — 1.0 

Of those who wer>t out of business, 
categorized as; 

Voluntary liquidation 55.3 63.5 62.5 

Forced Eiquidallon 26.9 23.7 22.7 

Creditor foreclosure 12.6 12.1 11.0 

Other. 3.2 0.7 3.8 

Farmers in bank lending area who went 

through bankruptcy (6/S1 to 6/82) . . . 0.72 0.51 0.92 

Higher than normal 49.5 39.7 49.3 

Lower than normal 1.6 1.4 ZS 

Normal 49.0 58.9 47.9 

If higher, by what percent? 22.5 33.2 29.6 

U lower, by what percent? - - - 

Percent of banks reporting no bank- 

ruptices 45.2 5aO 43.7 

•Source: American Bar>kers Association 1982 Mid-Year Farm Credit Survey. 



3.4 3.0 



Z8 2.S 



3.8 
36.2 

4.3 
59.6 
24.4 

3.5 



7.1 
65i5 

3.4 
31.0 
39.2 

1.0 



37.9 27.4 



39.5 30.7 



1.7 
51.2 

48.8 
13.7 



1.6 
75.0 

2.6 
22.2 

20.7 
0.5 



58.1 58.4 

23.4 24.2 

1Z6 16.2 

5.9 1.3 



0.37 
40.5 
2.7 
56.7 
19.3 



0.66 
63.3 
3.3 
43.3 
22.3 



5.2 

5.2 

5,7 
73 3 

26,7 
23.5 

41.2 

41.3 

4.8 
78.1 

21.9 
23.4 



51.5 

29,0 

13,7 

5.8 

1.7 
58.3 

41.7 
25.5 



51.2 47.1 37.0 



Nationwide, 2.2 percent of farmers 
were estimated to have gone out of 
business during the year ending June 
1982. Significant deviations from this 
average include the South, where 3.9 
percent left fanning, and cotton pro- 
duction areaa, where 4.8 percent went 
out of business. 

Moat bankers indicated that more 
farmera than usual were leaving farm- 
ing. This is particularly true in the 
South and the Com Belt, where 74.3 
and 65.5 percent, respectively, said the 



number was higher than normal. A 
large percentage of banks in cash 
grain, hog and Bheep, and cotton pro^ 
duction areas reported more farm clos- 
ings than usual. 

The majority of farmera who went out 

of business did so through voluntary 
liquidation. In the South, however, 
most of those leaving farming were 
forced out of business. 



During the year ending June 1982i the 

highest rates of farm bankruptcy were 
in the South and in cotton production 
areas'"1.6 and 1.7 percent of farms, 
respectively. In the rest of the coun- 
try, the bankruptcy rate was below 1 
percent, with the Plains States and the 
Com Belt experiencing rates of 0.81 
and 0.73 percent, respectively. Banks 
in cow-calf production areas reported a 
rate of 0.92. 

By region, the majority of banks in the 
Com Belt and the South suggest that 
bankruptcy rates are higher than nor- 
mal. By type of farming, hog and 
aheep and cotton production areas 
identify the same problem. In other 
parts of the country and in areas speci- 
alising in other types of farming, most 
bankers believe the rate is about nor^ 
mal. [Stephen Gabriel (202) 447^7340) 



Upcoming Crop Reporting 
Board Releaaea 

The following list gives the release 
dates of the major Crop Reporting 
Board reports that will be issued by 
the time the December Agricultural 
Outlook comes off press. 

November 

29 Commercial Fertilisers (Annual) 

30 Agricultural Prices 

December 

1 Poultry Slaughter 

2 Egg Products 
10 Crop Production 

14 Cattle on Feed 

15 Potato Stocks 

21 Eggs, Chickens. & Turkeys 

22 Small Grains 
Hogs & Pigs 

28 Farm Numbers 

29 Vegetables (prelim.) 
Egg Products 

30 Agricultural Prices 

Reports available through subscription 
only. For subscription information^ 
write or call: Jerry Clampet, SRS- 
Crop Reporting Board, Rm. 5809-South 
Bldg., Washington, D.C 20250 (202) 
447-2130. 
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WORLD OILSEED OUTLOOK; 

Record Production In Prospect 

World oilseed output for 1902/03 ia 
forecast at a record 184 million metric 
tons—up 7 percent from the 172 mil^ 
lion produced last season* Of this to- 
tal, soybean production represents 
more than half. World production of 
soybeans is projected to reach 97.9 mil- 
lion tons, pushed up mainly by a 15- 
percent gain in U.S. output, which ac* 
counts for ovier 60 percent of the world 
soybean harvest. U.S. soybean acreage 
rose this year as some producers sub- 
stituted soybeans for grains. 

In Brazil, planting of the 1903 soybean 
crop is now underway. For several rea- 
sons, no significant change in planted 
acreage is expected compared with re- 
cent years. Because corn now enjoys a 
slight price advantage over soybeans in 
Parana and Rio Grande do Sul, acreage 
intentions for soybeans in these two 
major producing regions are down from 
last year. Also, further development of 
marginal land may be limited because 
of high production costs. Nevertheless, 
BraziTs soybean production should sig- 
nificantly exceed the 1901/62 level be 
cause of improved yields, asauining 
normal weather. 



Record World Oilseed Production Forecast 



Forecast 
1961/82 1982/83F change 



Mil, metric tons 



Soybeans. . , . 
Cottonseed. . . 
Surtfiovverseed. 
Rapesee^J. . . . 
Peanuts. . . . . 
Otfwr . . . . ,^ . 
Total 

F ■ Forecast 



86,2 
27.8 
14.3 
1Z5 
18.5 
1Z3 
171.7 



97.9 
26.2 
16.0 
1X4 
17.7 
12.8 
184.0 



Pet. 

+13.6 
-5.9 
+11,9 
+7.3 
'4.4 
+3.6 
+7.2 



Argentina's soybean acreage Is expect^ 
ed to rise significantly as the general 
expansion of oilseed area continues. 
More double-cropping of soybeans is 
also expected. 

China and Western Europe have had 
large gains in rapeseed output. 
Canada's rapeseed crop will also in- 
crease, even though early^frost damage 
has reduced yields; however* its domes* 
tic supply could be tight if exports 
remain near recent volumes^ World 
sunflowerseed output may rise sharply 
from the 1981/82 crop, primarily in 
Western Europe, where price incen- 
tives for eunflowerseed were raised by 

j 14 percent. The USSR's sunflower 
crop may reach 5.3 million tons this 

I year because favorable harvest weath- 

I er increased yields. 

' Meal Use To Strengthen 
In Moat Markets 
Despite slow economic growth and 
stagnant livestock industries, world 
use of soybean meal rose roughly 3 per- 
cent in 1981/82 —stimulated by sharp- 
ly lower prices for soybeans and meal. 
For 1982/83, wOirld soybean meal use is 
forecast to grow- nearly 7 percent; how- 
ever, this outcome assumes that meal 
prices will be favi>rable relative to 
grains, particularly in the European 
Community (EC), Lower hog produc- 
tion will hold soybean meal use in the 
United States to only a 3^5-percent rise 



in 1982/83. An expected increase in 
the amount of soybean meal fed per 
animal and reduced supplies of cot- 
tonseed meal will produce the rise. 
Foreign use of soybean meal is project- 
ed to gain 8 percent, but demand may 
be tempered by financial constraints* 

• European Community. In the Euro- 
pean Community (EC), the world's lar^ 
gest consumer of protein meals, soy- 
bean meal use ia expected to climb 
nearly a tenth in 1982/83. EC use will 
be boosted by a price ratio favoring 
protein meats over grains. Generally 
the mix of grains and protein meal in 
EC livestock rations depends on their 
relative prices During 1981/82, 
depressed soybean prices offset the 
strength of the dollar. Therefore, the 
soybean meal-to-com price ratio 
favored increased meal use per animal, 
and total soybean use rose despite a 
stagnant livestock economy. Some ex- 
panaion in the poultry sector is expect^ 
ed to offset declines in other EC live- 
stock sectors. In 1982/83, soybean 
meal could be priced even more favor- 
ably than a year ago, based on current 
price assumptions for soybeans and 
com. Thus, greater EC soybean meal 
use is projected. 
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U.S. Agricultural Trade Indicators 
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• Non-EC Western Europe. Here, pro- 
tein meal demand will continue to in- 
crease, though at a slower rate than in 
1981/82. Spam's rapidly expanding 
poultry and hog sectors, combined with 
2 years of drought that flharply cut 
domestic meal suppliesi boosted oilseed 
imports in 1981/82 by more than a 
fifth. Although Spain became a sun- 
flowerseed Unporter in 1981/82, a 
recovery in crop production will curtail 
sunflowerseed imports in 1982/83. In 
Portugal, expanded crushing capacity 
has raised import demand for oilseeds. 
Thus, meal imports may be fully re* 
placed by domestic crushing of import- 
ed oilseeds this year, even though this 
would further increase oil stocks- 

• Japan^ Because of its depressed 
livestock sector, Japan's consumption 
of soybean meal in 1981/82 declined 
1.6 percent. The strong U.S. dollar re- 
lative to the yen increased costs of 
U.S. soybeans to feed manufacturers. 
At the same time, the Canadian dollar 
weakened, and rapeseed was more 
favorably priced. Thus, the share of 
rapeseeed meal in formula feed in- 
creased while the share of soybean 
meal declined. 



Japan's soybean meal use is forecast to 
gain 3 percent in 1982/83, but this will 
depend on the extent of economic 
growth and the strength of the dollar. 
In addition, Canadian supplies of rape- 
seed may be tighter. U.S. exports of 
soybeans to Japan are estpected to gain 
modestly. 

• Mexico. Because of Mexico's finan- 
cial problems and severe food import 
requireroentsp the United States ex- 
tended $11 billion in credit for farm 
products. Mexico has requested 
600,000 tons of soybeans, 20,000 tons 
of crude soybean oil, and 500,000 tons 
of sunflowerseeds. Hurricance Paul 
damaged a large portion of Mexico*8 
soybean crop, exacerbating the need 
for imports. 

• USSR. Because of favorable weath- 
er, the Soviet Union's sunflowerseed 
crop may reach 6.3 million metric tons 
this year, up from 4.6 million in 
1981/82. Soybean imports for 1982 are 
running ahead of last year, and they 
may increase about 6 percent next 
year, Soviet soybean imports for 1983 
are now estimated at 2.2 million tons, 
with soybean meal imports at 1.5 mil- 
lion. 



• Eastern Europe. Eastern Europe's 
poor 1982 rapeseed crop is expected to 
increase demand for imported oilseeds, 
and its ability to import soybeans is 
expected to improve this year. In 
June, Poland purchased 41,000 tons of 
U.S. soybeans. Poland's purchases 
from the United States in 1983 will 
depend on financial resources, as credit 
will not likely be available. Also, Bra- 
zil is expected to attend less credit to 
Poland next year. 

Larger U.S- Exports Projected 
U.S. soybean exports for 1982/83 are 
expected to reach a record 26.1 million 
tons. Fueling the expansion will be 
lower prices as well as possible 
economic recovery in some markets. 
Until next April, Brazil's exports will 
be limited by the 1982 crop shortfall 

U.S. exports of soybean meal are fore- 
cast at about 7.1 million tons for 
1982/83. U.S. exports of soybean oil 
may increase slightly, though they will 
face strong competition from West Eu- 
ropean rapeseed and soybean oil, re- 
fined Malaysian palm oil, and, espe- 
cially during the second half of the 
marketing year, South American soy- 
bean oil. 

Vegetable Oil Production Up, 
Low Prices Boost Demand 
With record world production of 
oilseeds in 1982/83, the larger crush 
win yield record supplies of soybean, 
sunflowerseed, and rapeseed oils. In 
addition, Malaysian palm oil produc- 
tion may increase 8.3 percent in 1983, 
following a gain in 1982 of over 26 per- 
cent. Low prices and competitive mar- 
keting are likely to keep vegetable-oil 
use growing faster than general 
economic activity. 

World production of soybean oil is fore- 
cast to increase 6.8 percent this year 
to 13.9 million tons. U.S. production 
may increase slightly faster, totaling 
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5.4 miJlion tons. Even though con- 
sumption may keep pace with the pro- 
duction gains, larger world Blocks of 
uncrushed soybeans are likely to 
prevent oil prices from strengthening 
much. 

The 1982/83 woHd crush of &un- 
flowerseeds is expected to increase as 
dramatically as production, and rape- 
seed crush is likely to accelerate 
even faster than crop output; so pro- 
duction of these oils may rise about 10 
percent. Rape§eed, soybean, and palm 
oils compete in the lower price, lower 
quality portion of the vegetable oil 
market, while sunflower oil competes 
with premium oils. With production of 
cottonseed and peanut oils down this 
year, sunflower oil may expand its 
share of the premium market. Stag- 
nating production of Philippine 
coconut oil will be offset by a sharp in- 
crease in Malaysian palm kernel oil, 
satisfying forecast demand for lauric 
oils, which contain a chemical making 
them advantageous for industrial uses. 

^Oilseed Sector's Price 
Prospects Down 

With a nearly 14-percent increase in 
world soybean production forecast for 
1982/83, potentially targe stocks at the 
end of the marketing year point to 
continued large supplies in 1983/84. 
Use has not kept pace with supply, and 
prices received by some U.S. soybean 
fanners dropped below the loan rate in 
September ($5.02 a bushel). 

The impact of this year's dramatic de- 
cline in soybean prices has reverberat- 
ed throughout the world oilseed sector. 
Despite the strong U.S. dollar, European 
prices in September for imported 
cottonseeds, sun flowerseeds, rapeseeds, 
peanuts, and copra— as well as their oil 
and meal products— were sharply lower 
than last year Canadian rapeeeed 
prices are below a year earlier even 
though supplies are down. Because of 
the dominant position of U.S. soybeans 
in the world market, prices in the 
world oilseed complex are not likely to 
increase until U.S. soybean supplies 
decline. 

For 1982/83, farm prices for U.S. soy- 
beans are forecast to average $6.25 to 
$6.00 a bushel, compared with $6.05 
for the year juat ended. CThis range is 
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above the seasonal September -October 
Iowa, which reflect harvest pressure 
caused by the record crop.) Price in- 
creases during the marketing year are 
likely to remain modest, whether 
measured in nomina) or real (deflated) 
dollars. Soybean prices adjusted for 
inflation have declined for several 
years^ yet production continues to in- 
crease faster than consumption. The 
extremely low prices projected for 
1982/83 can be expected to moderate 
production the following year» while 
encouraging crush and use of meal and 
oil. 

Several developments will be necessary 
to improve the supply-demand balance 
for soybeans and strengthen prices: 

• U.S. economic growth in 1983 of 
more than 2 to 3 percent, which would 
encourage demand and buoy prices^ 
growth of less than 2 percent would 
tend to keep prices low. 

• A weaker dollar, which would lower 
the prices importers pay for U.S. soy- 
beans- A stronger dollar would raise 
prices. 

• Livestock expansion— in particulaTi 
a pickup in U.S. pork production — 
which could stimulate increased meal 
demand. lEd Allen (202) 382-9820 
and Jan Lipson (202) 447-88561 




General Economy 



A weak recovery from the recession is 
now expected within the next 3 to 6 
months. The chief aids to recovery 

I will be the recent sharp declines in in- 
terest rmtes and the associated stock* 

1 and bond-market rallies; however, 
several months will pass before these 
events stimulate recovery. Also, be- 
cause consumers increased their saving 
rate this summer while paying off 
debts, their balance sheets have im- 
proved enough to allow for increased 
spending when confidence returns. 

For 1983, real GNP and disposable per- 
sonal income are forecast to grow 1.5 
I to 3.5 percent, with unemployment 
averaging 9 to 10 percent. Inflation is 
forecast at 4<6 to 6.0 percent, while the 
prime interest rate is expected to aver- 
age 12 to 14 percent. 

Interest Rates Fall Sharply 
From June through early October, 
short-term interest rates declined fas- 
ter than many analysts had expected. 
Three-month Treasury bills dropped 
from over 12 percent to under 8 per- 
cent, while the prime rate fell from 16 
to 12 percent. Long-term rates also 
fell, but less sharply— with 5-year 
Treasury securities falling more than 
two points to under 12 percent. 
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Three factors contributed to the swift 
decline in rates. First, because the ex- 
pected economic recovery did not ma- 
terialiief private credit demand was 
weaker than anticipated. Also, 
Congref^s paBBed the Tax Equity and 
Fiscal Responsibility Act of 1982, 
which included measures to reduce the 
Federal deficit by about $100 billion 
over the next 3 years; thus, public 
credit demand will be ]esa than expect- 
ed- Finally, the Federal Reserve Board 
allowed the money supply (Ml) to ex- 
pand at an annual rate of over 10 per- 
cent during the third quarter. 

The combination of a weaker demand 
for money and a stronger supply 
caused interest rates to tumble. An 
additional factor may be that inflation 
has been low enough for long enough 
to finally reduce inflationary expecta- 
tions for the foreseeable future. 

Rates have come down so far that the 
recovery, when it arrives, is not likely 
to send them back to previous highs. 
The outlook is for a further easing of 
rates through this winter, followed by 
a modest upturn sometime in early to 
mid-1983. 

Fed Deemphaaizea Monetary 

Aggregates 

A dramatic change in monetary policy 

occurred in the fall of 1979, when the 
Federal Reserve Board switched its 
emphasis from targeting interest rates 



to targeting growth of the money aup- 
ply. However, for the money supply 
approach to be effective, there must be 
a stable, predictable relationship 
between the money supply and nomi- 
nal GNP. This traditionally stable 
relationship— referred to as the veloci- 
ty of money— became unstable in re- 
cent years, bo that nominal GNP is 
now difficult to control by monetary 
targeting. 

While still committed to reducing in- 
flation by slowing money supply 
growth over the long run^ the Fed an- 
nounced in October that it will pay 
less attention to short-run fluctuations 
in the money supply. The Fed cited 
various technical factors for the policy 
change— especially the impact of re- 
cent financial innovations such as 
NOW accounts and money market 
funds— as well as the unpredictable re- 
lationship between money and econom- 
ic activity. This new policy should lead 
to less volatile interest rates in the fu- 
ture. 

Risk Premium Widens 
Between Public And Private 
Debt Instruments 

Because of the record number of 1982 
busmess failures and recent invest- 
ment firm bankruptcies, the risk pre- 
mium Cinterest-rate spread) between 
government and private securities 
widened considerably over the summer. 
The spread between S-month Treasury 
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bills and prime commercial paper more 
than doubled, from 1.06 percentage 
points in early June to 2.43 pointa in 
early October. Such a phenomenon is 
called flight to quality, aa nervous 
investors aeek a safe haven for their 
funds during domestic or international 
crises ^ 

The risk premium ia also an indicator 
of future economic activity. When 
market participants regain confidence 
in the economy's future, the risk pre- 
mium narrows, signaling that recovery 
may be close at hand The risk premi- 
um feU sharply in late October, indi- 
cating renewed investor confidence 
that the economy will recover. Anoth- 
er measure of investor confidence— the 
stock market— is already signaling pos- 
sible recovery within 3 to 6 months. 
[Paul Prentice (202) 447-23171 
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^ ' Quarterly cash receipt* are seasoru J ly adjusted at annual rates. 'Annual data are based on OcL^Sept fiscal years endif^ with the 
Marketing year quarters begfr»nlng December 1. * Quarterly prices are simple averages; annual prices are for marketing year beginning }n 
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Farm Income 



Cash receipts from farming- 



198> 



1982 



Farm marketings and CCC loans^ . 

Livestock and Products . ^ - ^, ^ 

Meal animals 

Dairy products 

Poultry and eggs 

Other 



Crops 

Food grains 

Feed crops. 

Cotton Hint and seed) 

Tobacco 

Of I- bearing crops . . . 
Vegetables and melons 
Fruits and tree nuts . 
Other 



Government Payment! 

Total cash receipts^ 11.288 13,109 



Aug 


Sopt 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Apr 


May 


Jur>« 


Jury 


Aug 


11.180 


12.991 


18.794 


15.560 


13,164 


14.292 


10,409 


10.262 


10,385 


9.721 


10,877 


11,455 


11.548 


5.532 


5.979 


6.122 


5.726 


5,407 


5,294 


5,167 


5,773 


6,680 


5.939 


5,831 


5,628 


5,907 


3.137 


3.562 


3,581 


3,271 


3,013 


2,970 


3.056 


3,382 


4.150 


3.507 


3,390 


3,259 


3.593 


1,443 


1.403 


1.472 


1.438 


1.527 


1.476 


1.357 


1,554 


1.627 


1.673 


1,593 


1,498 


1,455 


872 


S42 


843 


925 


790 


759 


695 


764 


820 


681 


767 


681 


780 


60 


172 


226 


92 


77 


89 


59 


73 


83 


78 


81 


190 


79 


5,648 


7.012 


10,672 


9.834 


7,757 


8.998 


5^42 


4,489 


3.705 


3.782 


5,046 


5.827 


5,641 


1.418 


1,547 


1.45B 


862 


700 


987 


620 


505 


455 


514 


1,603 


1,871 


1.398 


1.171 


1,308 


2,211 


2.752 


2.013 


3.418 


1.582 


1,306 


1.017 


970 


1,216 


1.332 


1.279 


161 


113 


726 


1,177 


929 


1.124 


539 


178 


52 


49 


21 


-15 


-19 


561 


696 


346 


341 


691 


453 


67 


10 


34 


5 





168 


662 


573 


1.062 


3,577 


1,896 


1,159 


1.573 


907 


837 


563 


613 


827 


594 


466 


811 


996 


909 


687 


515 


583 


491 


498 


809 


716 


679 


712 


813 


542 


682 


786 


823 


767 


342 


566 


555 


265 


353 


511 


706 


590 


411 


608 


660 


1,401 


983 


518 


470 


600 


710 


562 


3B9 


459 


432 


108 


118 


90 


149 


668 


59 


507 


74 


317 


23 


30 


21 


34 


11.288 


13,109 


16^84 


15,709 


13^2 


14,351 


10.916 


10,336 


10,702 


9,744 


10,907 


11.476 


11,582 



^ Receipts from loans represent vatue of loans minus value of redemptions during the month. *Cash receipts estimates reported in this Issue for 1982 
contain revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 



Farm Product ion L 

Item 



Firm output 

All Itvestock products*. 

Meat animals 

Da^rv products .... 
Poultry and eggs , , , 

All crops* ...,..,, 
Feed grains 

Hay and forage . , . . 

Food grains 

Sugar crops ....... 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Oil crops .- 

Cropland ined for crops , 
Crop production per acre 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



1977 



1978 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1962* 











1977- 


MOO 










33 


ea 


95 


97 


100 


104 


111 


103 


116 


115 


99 


100 


95 


99 


100 


100 


104 


108 


108 


106 


102 


104 


97 


100 


100 


100 


103 


107 


105 


101 


94 


94 


94 


98 


100 


99 


101 


105 


108 


110 


94 


94 


92 


98 


100 


106 


114 


115 


119 


119 


92 


84 


93 


92 


100 


102 


113 


101 


117 


118 


91 


74 


91 


96 


100 


108 


116 


?^ 


121 


123 


101 


96 


100 


94 


100 


106 


106 


^98 


106 


111 


86 


91 


108 


107 


100 


93 


108 


121 


144 


140 


95 


89 


114 


112 


100 


101 


94 


97 


111 


95 


91 


82 


58 


74 


100 


76 


102 


79 


110 


79 


91 


104 


114 


112 


100 


106 


80 


93 


107 


101 


87 


71 


86 


74 


100 


105 


129 


99 


115 


127 


83 


96 


97 


98 


100 


97 


100 


102 


103 


102 


99 


88 


96 


94 


100 


105 


113 


99 


114 


116 



'For historical data and indexes, see Changes to Farm Production and Efficiency USDA Statistical Bulletin 657. 'Preliminary indexes for 1982 based 
on Oct. 1982 Crop Production report and other releases of the Crop Reporting Board, SRS. 'Gross Jivwtock production includes minor livestock prod- 
ucts not included In the separate groups shown. It cannot t)e added to gross crop production to compute farm ootPut. * Gross crop production includes 
some miscellaneous crops r>ot in the separate groups shown. It cannot be added to gross production to comPute farm output 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Cash receipts' from farm marketings, by States, January-August. 



State 



Live nock 
and Products 



Cropj' 



Total' 



1981 1982 198f 1982 1981 1982. 

SMIL- 
North Atlantic 

^"^"l, ■ ■ ■ 167.5 159.7 142.3 106.0 309.8 265 7 

New Hampshire 46.2 46.9 17.4 17.9 636 lift 

1^'""°^-^ ^''^■° 239.8 22.8 22.1 263:9 261 9 

Ma^husetts 88.7 91.3 104.3 77.7 193.0 169 

Rhode Island 9.3 8.8 10^5 lao 198 188 

CcnnectfciJt 120.1 122.7 91.3 83.8 211.4 2065 

^^"'1°^'' 1.261.1 1.243.6 491.5 477.1 1.75Z7 1 720.'7 

^^^-'^.^y 701 69.8 226.5 227.9 296:6 297 7 

..T^^l,^ ■■■■'■■ ■ '''*^'^ ^'^20.2 469.0 524.7 1.878.5 1.945:o 

°^}° 943-2 975.2 1,204.5 1,043.0 2.147.7 2,0181 

"'*'^"^ 1-1315 1.199.0 1,369.4 U97.4 2,500.9 2 496 5 

"'r' 1499-5 1-607-6 3,414.3 3.701.6 4 913.8 5 309 3 

'^I'^f^'S"" "9-4 750.7 907.5 992.4 1.646.9 l"743'l 

y^!«=°"^'" 2,819.5 2,607,7 617.4 668.5 3.436.9 32763 

^'^"^^^^ 2,231.1 2.293.4 1.884.1 2.008.7 4.115.2 4:3020 

°^^ - ; 3-707-9 3.951-8 3.038.4 3.331.2 6,746 3 7 282 9 

^'^°"^' ; - ■ 1-569.3 1,599.6 971.7 919.5 2.541.3 25192 

Nonh Dakota 389.9 369.8 1.058.1 1.252.6 1448 iWs 

south Dakota 1.287.5 1.250.4 510.0 599.3 1.7975 iW? 

^^^'^^^^ ■ 2.172.1 2,765.3 1.544.9 2,094.9 37169 48602 

, '^^"=^" 2.334.2 2,390.5 1.385.3 1.733.6 3.719.5 4 124 1 

Southern ' 

■^l^^^f*- '82.9 182.2 49.8 50.0 232 6 232 1 

^^,*^r''"* 46Z5 46Z0 178.5 17Z7 641 634 7 

^T^ W fO-8 575.8 277.0 29Z6 857:8 BSas 

West Virginia 100.6 104.7 26.9 310 127 5 135 6 

North Carolina.. , 1,047.1 1.026.2 1,096.5 LOT^I 2.143:6 ZloaS 

South Carolina 270.4 274.7 369.3 404.5 639 6 679 2 

°^°^'^ 1-1793 1.14Z9 600.7 64^2 i.78o:o ^.^&5.^ 

l^'''l'^\ ^- 672.B 663.4 2.18a2 2.481.7 2.861.0 3 145.1 

IJ^"*"^''V 797.3 794.6 522.1 729.3 1.319.4 i:523 9 

Tennessee ..:,,. 544.0 540.0 327.0 37a8 871.0 9108 

t^'^^L ll^i ^l^-S 311-2 350.9 1.189.8 )^m.^ 

"f **'PP' 592.4 561.6 439.4 446.4 1.031.8 10080 

*r'=f'^^* 1-058.7 963.5 672.6 693.9 1 731.3 18574 

hS"'*'^"^ 30Q8 285.6 471.5 414.4 "772.3 Voo'o 

°''l«f'=""« 1.227.2 1.221.0 652.0 855.6 1,879.2 2 0765 

^^^^^^ 3.57a9 3,884.4 2.688.1 2.820.5 6,259.0 6:704"9 

Montana 356.2 349.9 446.2 499.9 802 4 849 7 

'^^^"'■. 814.3 823.1 633.3 597.1 1.247:6 1 220^2 

^V'"? ■■■- 246.8 239.1 55.8 47.7 302 6 2868 

S^'""^": 1 '276.9 1,358 5 553.6 545.9 1.83a4 1.904 4 

New Mexico 316.4 315.6 139.6 159.9 456 475 5 

^f^^ "2.1 549.9 603.9 579.2 1.135:9 l.lzaO 

^*^^' 251.1 241,5 79.2 76.5 3303 31flO 

'^^tf; ^■ 83.7 64.6 52.0 5I.O S7 T^l 

WasHrgton 586.6 57Z6 1,075.5 1.145.2 1,66Z1 1 7177 

°T"-. 371,6 364.3 613.8 646.8 985:4 i;^^ 

^"f°'"'' 2.844.1 2.798.2 4^03.4 4.982.4 7,647.5 7 780 6 

*'«'*=?, 3-2 3.3 3.4 3.4 6.6 ^e 

,,H^'r'" 59.6 58.1 254.2 371.8 313.7 429 9 

United SUtM 45.247.6 46.220.8 39.665.7 42,730.0 84.913.3 88.950:8 

' Estimates as of the first of current month. » Sales of farm products include receipts from loans feportad minus value of redemptions during the 
period. Rounded data may not add. 
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Farm marketing indexes (physical volume)- 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1981 p 



1981 



Aug 



AM commodities 

Livestock and Products 
Crop 



107 


110 


99 


101 


114 


119 



112 


106 


102 


97 


121 


115 







1982 








Mar Apr 


May 




June 


July 


Aug 


1977*100 












115 112 
100 116 
133 108 


116 
104 
135 




121 
105 
142 


121 
105 
139 


111 
103 
119 



p - preliminary. Volume of marketing indexes reported in this issue for 1 982 contains revisions due to a more complete accounting for CCC loans 
repaid, which has the effect of reducing sales. 



Farm Prices: Received and Paid 



indexes of prices received and paid by farmers, U.S. average 

Annual 1981 



1982 



Prices Received 

AlHerm products 

All crops. ' ' 

Food grains 

Feed grains and hay .... * * - 

Feed grains 

Cotton -. ■ 

Tobacco i - y 

Oil-bearing crops ■ — 

Fruit 

Fresh market" .,, . . 

Commercial vegetables. . •■. 

Fresh market - * - 

Potatoe?^ r : 

Livestock and Products ^' -. . * - 

Meat animals .- 

Dairy products ... ......... ■» , 

Poultry and eggs ^ - 

Prices paid 
Commodities and services. 

interest, taxes, and wage rates. - ■ 

Production items ^ 

Feed . . ^ .^ . ., . . 

Feeder livestock ^ > 

Seed * — ■ 

Fertiifeer. . , 

Agricultural Chemicals ■ 

Fuels & energy 

Farm& motor supplies 

Ai/ios & truck! 

Tractor* & self-propeUed machinery 

Other machinery 

Building & fencing 

Farm services & cash rent * ^ 

Interest payable per acre on farm real estate debt 

Taxes payable per acre on farm real estate 

Wage rates (seasonally adjusted) 

Production items, interest, taxes, and wage rates . 



Prices received (19iai4^100J 

Prices paid. etcMParity index) (I9iai4"100) 
Parity ratio' 



1979 


1980 


1981 


Oct 


May 
1977= 


June 

100 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct p 


132 


134 


138 


130 


139 


137 


136 


133 


136 


129 


116 


125 


134 


120 


125 


125 


124 


119 


125 


114 


147 


165 


166 


159 


150 


141 


136 


137 


139 


138 


114 


132 


141 


121 


132 


128 


122 


115 


109 


105 


117 


135 


145 


123 


131 


129 


123 


115 


109 


103 


96 


114 


111 


103 


90 


91 


95 


186 


91 


98 


118 


125 


140 


147 


151 


152 


144 


157 


161 


158 


103 


102 


110 


93 


95 


93 


91 


86 


80 


78 


144 


124 


129 


130 


157 


166 


192 


188 


295 


196 


151 


12B 


131 


131 


164 


175 


205 


200 


332 


211 


110 


113 


136 


122 


121 


128 


121 


108 


102 


109 


109 


110 


135 


115 


112 


116 


112 


96 


88 


97 


92 


129 


179 


113 


152 


184 


180 


161 


110 


95 


147 


144 


143 


140 


151 


149 


148 


147 


146 


143 


166 


156 


150 


146 


168 


166 


162 


163 


158 


153 


124 


135 


142 


144 


136 


135 


136 


136 


139 


142 


111 


112 


116 


112 


108 


107 


m 


104 


111 


109 


123 


138 


150 


150 


155 


156 


156 


156 


156 


155 


125 


138 


148 


147 


150 


151 


151 


151 


150 


149 


110 


123 


134 


123 


128 


126 


123 


120 


117 


115 


185 


177 


164 


162 


169 


166 


168 


171 


166 


165 


no 


118 


138 


144 


140 


140 


140 


140 


141 


141 


106 


134 


144 


144 


146 


146 


146 


146 


146 


141 


96 


102 


111 


113 


121 


121 


121 


121 


121 


121 


137 


138 


213 


214 


200 


210 


212 


213 


213 


212 


115 


134 


147 


149 


152 


152 


153 


154 


154 


154 


117 


123 


143 


146 


159 


159 


159 


160 


160 


160 


122 


136 


152 


159 


161 


167 


167 


167 


168 


168 


119 


132 


146 


152 


156 


162 


162 


162 


165 


165 


118 


128 


134 


135 


134 


135 


135 


136 


136 


136 


117 


127 


137 


137 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


147 


141 


168 


195 


195 


218 


218 


218 


218 


218 


218 


107 


117 


124 


124 


132 


132 


132 


132 


132 


132 


117 


127 


136 


135 


148 


136 


136 


136 


136 


136 


125 


139 


150 


149 


155 


155 


155 


154 


154 


153 


602 


614 


633 


594 


633 


628 


622 


609 


620 


590 


850 


950 


1.031 


1,037 


1.071 


1.073 


1,077 


1.078 


1.075 


1.070 


71 


65 


61 


57 


59 


58 


58 


56 


58 


55 



■ Fresh market for noncitrus and fresh market and Processing for citnis. includes sweetpotatoes and dry edible beans. 'Ratio of index of prices 
raceived to index of prices paid, taxes, and wage rates. (1910-14=1001, P"prelifD)narv. 
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Prices received by farmers, U.S. averaga 



Crops 

A(l wheat ($/bu.) 

Rice, rough {$/cwt) 

Corn {$/bu.) 

Sorghum ($/cwt.) 

All hav. baled (S/ton) 

Soybeans i$/buj 

Conon. Upland (cts^lb.) 

f*otatoesi$/cwt.l 

Dry edible beans i$/cwt,) . . . . 
Apples for fresh U5e {cts./Jb.) . . 
Pears for fresh use ($/ton) . . . . 
Oranges, an uses ($/bo?tl* . . . . 
Grapefruit ail uses ($/box)* . . 

LiveftDck 

Beef cattle ($/cwL). ........ 

CeJves ($/cwt 1 . . , , , 

Hogs{$/cwt,l 

Lambs ($/cwt.) 

All milk, sold to plants {$/cwt.). 
Milk, manuf. Gracfe ($/cwt.) . . 

Broilers kts7Jb.) 

Eggs (cts./doz.J' 

Turkeys (cts./lbJ ^ . , , , 

Wool {cts,/Jb,}' 



*" —' —3- 


Annual* 




1981 
Oct 






1982 






1979 


1980 


1981 


May 


June 


July 


Au^ 


Sept 


Oct p 


3.51 


3.88 


3.88 


3.77 


a64 


3.39 


126 


a34 


3.38 


3.35 


9 05 


n.07 


11.94 


10.20 


8.55 


8.54 


8.25 


7.19 


7.60 


7.56 


2.36 


2.70 


2.92 


2.45 


2.60 


2.57 


2.50 


2,30 


2.15 


2.03 


3.91 


4.68 


4.72 


3.90 


4.35 


4.17 


3.96 


3.95 


3.80 


a 72 


56,30 


67 00 


67.76 


64.20 


78.80 


70.90 


66.60 


65.00 


64.80 


67,60 


6.86 


6.75 


6.92 


6.06 


6.27 


6.12 


5.99 


5.59 


5.22 


5.03 


58.0 


69.0 


66.9 


62.3 


54,2 


54.9 


57.6 


52 1 


54.9 


59,5 


3.16 


4.78 


7.02 


4.01 


6.26 


6.01 


7.93 


7.00 


4,62 


a97 


19.60 


24.80 


28.60 


23.50 


19.20 


17.50 


16.10 


16,60 


14.50 


13.40 


14.2 


17.1 


13.6 


16.8 


16.0 


17.6 


16.7 


13.3 


17.5 


15.1 


276 


325 


263 


221 


335 


— 


-^ 


243 


197 


232 


3.34 


3,26 


3.75 


2.99 


5.98 


6.95 


9.47 


8.54 


17.47 


9.24 


2.97 


Z73 


3.44 


4 26 


2.02 


1.23 


3.27 


2.22 


2 84 


2 65 


66.30 


62.50 


60.80 


55.70 


62.60 


61,10 


58.70 


58.10 


55.50 


54.40 


89.70 


77.50 


64.00 


59.00 


64.20 


61.90 


60.60 


61.90 


59.10 


59.10 


41.30 


38.90 


43.40 


45.00 


56.60 


57.60 


57.90 


61.30 


61.40 


56.50 


67.10 


63.50 


54.90 


50.60 


63.60 


57.60 


55.90 


52.90 


50.90 


48.30 


12.00 


13.10 


13.80 


14.00 


ia20 


laio 


13.20 


13.20 


13.50 


ia60 


n.io 


12.00 


12.75 


12.90 


12.50 


12.40 


12.30 


12.30 


12.60 


12.80 


25.9 


27.7 


28.1 


26.0 


28.0 


28.6 


28,6 


26.3 


27.1 


25.1 


58.1 


56.7 


62.3 


63.7 


54.8 


51.6 


55.2 


50.7 


56.8 


5a 1 


41.9 


40.0 


38.4 


33.2 


34.6 


37.7 


40.0 


40.1 


41.8 


42.7 


86.3 


88 J 


94.7 


87,3 


88.5 


79.6 


74.5 


68.3 


66.7 


59.2 



" Equlvaieni orvtree returns. ^Average of all e99ssold by farmers indujdJng hatching eggs and eggs sold at retail * Average local mark^et price, excluding 
incentive paymenls. 'Calendar year averages, p ■ preliminary. 



Producer and Consumer Prices 



Consumer Price Index for all urban consumers, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted)^ 

Annual 1981 1982 



1981 



Sept 



Feb 



Mar 



Consumer price Index, all itemi 272.4 279.3 283.4 283.1 

ComumerprlceJndex. Ies$food 270.6 278.2 28Z1 281.7 

AN food 274.6 278.0 283.3 283.0 

Food awav from hom« 291.0 294.8 301.2 302.4 

Food at home 269.9 273.2 278.0 277.1 

Meats" 257,8 263.4 260.2 261,2 

Beef and veal 272.6 277<1 271.5 271.7 

Pork 228.6 238.1 238.9 239.5 

Poultry 198.6 199,7 195.7 194.7 

Fish ^.. . . 357.7 362,6 37a8 376.3 

Eggs 183.8 188.8 205.1 195.2 

Dairy P/'oducts' 243.6 244.3 246.5 246.5 

FatI and oils' 267.1 268.5 260.5 259.6 

Fruits and vegetables 276.3 281.6 301.5 293.1 

Fresh 28Z9 286,9 319.6 30Z1 

Processed 271<6 278.3 2842 285.8 

CereaJs and bakery Product! 271.1 274.3 280.9 281,3 

Sugar and sweets 368.3 361.4 364.2 365.5 

Beverages, nonaicofioitc 41Z6 413.7 423.4 424.8 

Apparal commodities Jott footwear. . . . 174.0 178,0 1 7a4 176,8 

Footwear 20a4 20Z4 202.8 204.9 

Tobacco products 2ia9 221.7 230.7 234.1 

Bewages. alcoholic 199.5 20Z5 205.6 206.6 

' Beef, veal, lamb, pork, and processed meal * Includes butter. * Excludes buuer. 



Apr 


May 


June 


JulV 


Aug 


Sept 


1967- 


'100 










2843 


287.1 


290.6 


29Z2 


29Z8 


293.3 


282.9 


286.0 


289.7 


291,5 


29Z5 


292.9 


28a9 


285.5 


287.8 


288.5 


267.4 


287.6 


303.6 


304.8 


305.9 


3C7.6 


308.7 


309.8 


277.9 


279.8 


282.6 


2BZ8 


2Ba8 


280.6 


263.6 


269.7 


277.2 


278.8 


276.5 


278.4 


274,8 


281.1 


286.2 


286.7 


280.5 


279.1 


241.6 


249.9 


259.5 


265.4 


268.2 


277.1 


19a3 


196.0 


197.5 


199.6 


196.2 


196.2 


38Z0 


366.3 


365.2 


370.2 


367.6 


369.4 


186.9 


17Z3 


162.5 


173.6 


161.2 


175.2 


247.5 


247.0 


246.3 


247.5 


247.5 


247.0 


260.4 


260.6 


26a7 


259.3 


258.3 


258.4 


294.0 


297.9 


305.6 


299.7 


291.4 


284.1 


304.1 


311.7 


325.9 


313.8 


296.9 


283.5 


2B5.5 


285.4 


285.9 


286.8 


288.0 


287.4 


^1.7 


283.3 


283.6 


284.3 


284.8 


284.6 


365.3 


365.7 


366.8 


369.5 


370.1 


371.2 


424.1 


425.6 


4248 


42Z8 


423.8 


424.2 


177.4 


176.7 


175.6 


174.0 


176.9 


180.4 


205.6 


206.5 


206.6 


206.4 


204.4 


206.2 


235,1 


237,4 


237.8 


239.2 


240.1 


246.8 


207.4 


2oao 


20B.4 


209.2 


210.1 


210.1 



'•" I'Jovfcfi.oer li-'lJi; 
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Producer Price Indexes, U.S. average (not seasonally adjusted). 



Finished 9«xJs" 

Consumer foods ........ 

Fresh fruit. 

Fresh and dried vegetables. 

Eggs 

Bakery products 

Meats. 

Beef and veal . . 

Pork 

Poultry. 

ftsh 

Dairy products . 

Processed fruits and vegetatsles 

Vegetable Oil er>d Products 
Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages^ alcoholk 

Soft drinks 

Apparel . 

Footwear ...... 

Tobacco products . 
Interm»di«ta materials^ 
Materials for food manufacluring 

Flour 

Refined suger* 

Crude vegetable oil3 h ■ . . 

Crude matdrials' 

Foodstuffs and feedsiuffs . 

FruitSBnd vegetables' . . 

Grains 

Livestock 

Poultry, live 

Fibers, plant and animal. 

Milk ............ 

Oilseeds 

Coffee, green 

Tobacco, leaf 

Sugar, raw cane 



All commodities, , , 

Industrial commodrties 

All foods' 

Farm products and processed foods and feeds 

Farm products 

Processed foods and feeds. . . 
Cereal and bakery products. 
Sugar and confectionery. , . 
Beverages 





Annual 




1981 

Sept 






1982 






1979 


1980 


1981 


Apr 


Mty 


June 


July 


Aug' 


Sept 










1967- 


•100 










216.1 


247.0 


269.8 


271.5 


277.3 


277.8 


279.9 


281.7 


282.4 


281 4 


226.3 


239.5 


253.6 


256.2 


260.0 


26Z3 


263.4 


260.7 


259.8 


259 9 


232.6 


237.6 


228.9 


239.7 


243.2 


244.7 


221.1 


215.4 


247.6 


237.9 


201.0 


219.0 


278.0 


242.7 


265.2 


270.9 


278.4 


237.3 


208.9 


185.3 


176.5 


m.o 


187.1 


193.2 


192.1 


164.3 


159.3 


171.7 


171.7 


173.3 


221.7 


247.8 


268.2 


272,6 


275.6 


275.6 


275.0 


276.0 


276.2 


276.4 


240.6 


235.9 


239.0 


250.0 


250.3 


267,1 


266.4 


260.9 


256.2 


258.8 


252.2 


26a2 


246.8 


254.1 


256.5 


267.1 


267.4 


253.7 


244.7 


241.0 


205.0 


196.7 


218.1 


236.4 


237.5 


251.8 


257.0 


264.3 


265.7 


278.4 


188,6 


193.3 


193 3 


190.1 


175,8 


179.7 


185.7 


188.1 


18Z1 


182.3 


383.8 


370.9 


377.8 


362.2 


423.4 


419.3 


423.7 


413.2 


420.6 


435.2 


211.2 


230.6 


245.6 


245.5 


248.4 


248.5 


248.7 


248.8 


249.0 


249.3 


221,9 


228,7 


261.2 


270.0 


274.5 


273.4 


275.4 


275.9 


2749 


273.2 


223.5 


233.2 


238.0 


236.7 


236.7 


238.5 


238.8 


238.9 


735.9 


233.4 


208.2 


250.8 


276.5 


277.9 


282.3 


281.8 


284.6 


78«.7 


290.1 


289.1 


161.4 


175.8 


189.5 


191.0 


196.5 


197.4 


198,0 


197.8 


198,6 


199.1 


277.1 


261.0 


305 1 


307 8 


319,2 


319.8 


318,3 


319.4 


320.6 


318.6 


160.4 


172.4 


186.0 


188.0 


192.2 


192.7 


193.0 


193.1 


193.5 


193.5 


218.0 


233.1 


240.9 


242.9 


2417 


242.5 


243.8 


241.7 


247.3 


248.2 


217.7 


245.7 


268.3 


274.5 


306.5 


306.7 


306.7 


311.3 


311.3 


328.8 


242.8 


280.3 


306.0 


309.7 


310.1 


309.8 


310.0 


311.4 


311.0 


310.7 


223.6 


264.4 


260.4 


254.6 


254.4 


260.0 


260.9 


260.0 


258.3 


257.6 


172.0 


187.6 


191.9 


191.4 


186.6 


184.6 


184.3 


163.0 


178.1 


180.1 


119.3 


212,9 


171.8 


140.6 


153.9 


161.6 


161.7 


165.2 


169.9 


169.7 


243.7 


202.8 


185.4 


178.6 


166.6 


17a3 


168.1 


168.0 


156.3 


149.4 


2eZ2 


304.6 


379.0 


327,4 


3226 


328.1 


325.7 


323.4 


320 5 


316,3 


247.2 


259.2 


257.4 


253.4 


264.4 


26Z6 


259a 


255.5 


250.7 


24Z9 


299.0 


238.6 


267.3 


252.8 


266.7 


270.7 


263.8 


238.4 


23/. 7 


220.3 


214.8 


239.0 


248.4 


227.0 


226.0 


TM.2 


225,7 


21Z8 


197.2 


187.3 


260.3 


252 7 


248.0 


257.3 


267.6 


782.9 


277.5 


270.3 


268.4 


259.0 


194.3 


202.1 


201.2 


196.7 


186.2 


192.7 


207.2 


212.5 


189.3 


196.5 


209.9 


271.1 


242.0 


206.5 


207.4 


214.1 


20ai 


220.8 


207.5 


196.8 


250.1 


271.2 


287.4 


287 3 


280,3 


278.8 


278.9 


279.0 


27B.8 


281.9 


245.5 


249.2 


277.6 


273.2 


225.3 


229.4 


225.4 


224.0 


224,1 


200.1 


416.2 


430.3 


330,1 


286.9 


319.6 


319.6 


319.6 


319.6 


308.9 


304.8 


207.7 


222 2 


246.9 


262.5 


265.6 


265.6 


266.5 


253.1 


275.9 


282.9 


209.8 


413.0 


272.7 


211.7 


242.2 


268.5 


285.9 


3145 


323 


297.2 


235.6 


268.8 


2934 


295.7 


298.0 


298.6 


299.4 


300.6 


300.4 


299.5 


236.5 


274.8 


304.1 


307.4 


309.9 


309.6 


310.7 


313.0 


3134 


312.9 


266.3 


244.5 


251,9 


251.7 


254.4 


257.9 


259.0 


256.8 


255.9 


255.4 


229.8 


244.7 


251.5 


250.3 


251.6 


256.8 


255.3 


25Z5 


250.1 


247.5 


241.4 


249.4 


254.9 


251.1 


250.6 


256.5 


252.7 


246.5 


242.0 


234.4 


222.5 


241.2 


248.7 


248.9 


251.1 


254.4 


255.8 


254.8 


253.6 


253.6 


210.3 


236.0 


255.5 


258.5 


253.5 


252.8 


253.3 


263.6 


253.2 


254.1 


214.7 


322.5 


275.9 


246.8 


256.0 


265.3 


269.5 


276.1 


286.0 


279.1 


2ia7 


233.0 


248.0 


249.1 


256.6 


256.5 


256.5 


256.7 


257.3 


256.8 



^Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer, * Consumer size packages. Dec. 1977-100. *CommodilJes requiring further processing to becorne 
finished goods. * For use hfood manufacturing. ' Products entering market for the first tinw which have not been manufactured at that point •Fresh and 
oried. 'includes all raw. intermediate, and processed foods (excludes soft drinks, alcoholic beverages, and manufactured animaJ feeds), n.a. " not 
available. 

Note: Annual historical data on congumer and producer food prfce^. indexes may be found in Food Consumption, Prices &nd Expenditures, Statistical 
Bulletin 672, ERS, USDA. 
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Farm-Retail Price Spreads 



Market basket of farm foods , 



1979 



Annual 



1960 



1981 



1981 R' Sept 



Apr 



May 



1982 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sapt 



Market basket': 

Retail cost (1967-100) 222.7 238.8 257.1 260.8 264.5 267J 270.3 270.7 268.4 268.0 

Farm value (1967-100) 227.3 239.8 246.4 248.5 251.3 257.2 265.1 260.1 250.0 252.2 

Farm^retail spread 0967-100) . . . 220.0 238.3 263.4 268.0 27Z3 27Z9 273.6 276.9 279.3 277.5 

Farm value/retail cost {%) 37.8 37.2 35.5 35.3 35.2 35.7 36.3 35.6 34.5 34.8 

Maat Producti: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 241.9 248 8 257.8 263.4 26a6 269.7 277.2 278.6 276.5 278.4 

Farm vaiue(1967-100} 234.6 234.0 235 5 249.5 252.5 268.1 280.5 268.8 262.4 264.5 

Farm-retail spread {1967-lOOK . . 2504 266.1 284.0 279.4 276.6 271.5 273.3 29a5 293.0 294,7 

Farm vaEoe/retail cost (%) 52.3 50.7 49.3 51.1 51,7 53.6 54.6 52.0 51.2 51.2 

Dairv pi'oducti: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 207.0 227.4 243.6 244.3 247.5 247.0 246.3 247,5 247,5 247.0 

Farm vaJuen967-100) 229.8 251.1 265.9 266.8 259.4 259.7 259.1 259.2 260.3 262.0 

Farm-retail spredcl(1967-100) . . . 187.1 2066 224.1 224.9 237.1 235.8 235.1 237.3 235.8 233.8 

Farm vaJu^/retait cost {%] 51.9 61.6 51.0 51.1 49.0 49.2 49.2 49.0 49.2 49.6 

Poultry: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 181.5 l90.8 198.6 199.7 193.3 196.0 197.5 199.6 196.2 196.2 

Farm value {1967=100) 203.8 211.9 210.2 199.7 193.2 204.3 211.9 2l5.3 202.8 209.6 

Farm.reta^l spread (1967'=100l . . . I6a0 170.3 187.4 199.7 193.4 187.9 178.6 184.5 189.8 183.2 

Farm value/retail cost <%} 55.2 54.6 5Z0 49.2 49.2 51.3 53.4 53.0 50.8 525 

Eggs: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 172.8 169.7 1S3.8 188,6 186.9 1723 1625 173.6 161.2 175.2 

Farm value (1967-100) 194.2 1843 206.5 215.7 208.1 176.0 16Z8 177.1 158.3 183.7 

Farm^retail spread (1967-100) . . 14iO 148.6 150.9 149.8 156.3 166.9 1620 16S.5 165.4 l6Z9 

Farm value/retail cost {%} 66.4 64.2 66.4 67.5 65.8 60.4 59.2 60.3 58.0 62.0 

Cereal and bakery producti: 

Retail cost {1967-100} 220.2 246.4 271.1 274.3 281.7 283.3 2S3.6 284.3 284.8 284.6 

Farm velue (1967-100) 189.9 221.4 217.7 2CM.2 202.7 202.2 198.0 195.0 191.6 190.6 

Farm retail spread (1967^100) . . . 226.3 251.6 2SZ1 288.8 298.1 300.1 301.3 302.8 304.1 304.1 

Farm value/retail cost (%1 14.S 15.4 l3.S 12.8 1Z3 122 120 11.8 11.5 11.5 

Fr«rii fruits: 

Retallcost(l967-100) 258.5 271.8 266.1 3200 317.3 3326 357.6 351.4 357.4 348.1 

Farm value (1967=100) 237.6 245.0 251.6 283.2 343.6 369.2 39Z3 404.9 288.8 351.2 

Farmretail spread (1967=100) . . . 2S7.9 263.8 301.6 336.5 305.5 316.2 341.6 327.4 388.2 346.7 

Farm vatue/retalJ cost (%) 28.5 27.9 27.2 27.4 33.6 31.6 34.1 35.1 25.0 31.2 

Freih v^getablM: 

Retail costs (1967-100) 222,5 242.2 287.4 268.6 301.8 305.1 311.9 296.4 2602 241.0 

Farm value (1967-100) 2043 216.1 279.9 232.3 316.6 279 1 321.2 299,7 265.7 2144 

Farm-retail spread 0967-100) . . . 231.1 2545 290.9 285.7 294.8 317.3 307 5 2949 257.6 253.5 

Farm value/retail cost {%) 29.4 28.5 31.2 27.6 33.6 29.2 32.9 323 32.6 28.5 

Procew d f rulti and vOffetables: 

RetaiJ cost (1967-100) 226.6 24Z5 271.5 278.3 285.5 285.4 285.9 236.8 288.0 287.4 

Farm value (1967=100) 235.3 243.5 288.7 30Z4 2723 276.2 275.2 273.0 271.5 266.9 

Farm.r«tail spread (1967-100) . . . 2247 242.2 267.7 373.0 288.4 287.4 2Q8.3 2S9.8 291.7 291.9 

Farm valufl/retai) ccwts TO 18.8 18.2 19.3 19.7 17.3 17.5 17.4 17.3 17.1 16.8 

Fati and oil*: 

Retail cost (1967-100) 226.3 241.2 267.1 268.5 260.4 260.6 2607 259 3 258.3 258.4 

Farm value (1967-100) 278.0 250.3 261.3 225.4 219.9 223.7 219.4 225.8 209.5 196.0 

Farm-mail spread (1967-100) . . . 206.4 237.7 269.4 235.1 276.0 2748 281.7 272.2 279.7 28Z4 

Farm value/retail cost (%) 34.1 28.8 27.2 23.3 23.5 2a8 23.0 242 21.9 21,1 

" Retail costs are based on Indexes of retail prices for domestlcaNy produced farm foods from the CPI-U Published monthly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The farm va!ue is the Payrrwnt to farmers for quantity of farm Product ©Qulvafent to retail urtit, less aflowance for byproduct Farm values are 
based on prices at first point of sale and may include marketing charges such as grading and packing for sorrve commodities. The farm-retail spread, the 
difference between the retail price and the farm value, represents charges for assembling, processing, transporting, and distributing these foods. 

NoTa: Annual historical data on farm^retail price spreads may be found in Food Consumption, Prices and Expenditures, Statistical Bulletin 672, ERS, 
USDA. 
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Farm-retail price spreads. 



1979 



Annual 



1980 



1981 



1981 



S«pt 



Apr 



MsV 



1982 



Jun« 



July 



Aug 



S«pt 



BMf, Cholc«: 

Retail prfce' {cisJlb.) 

N^t carc3U valuG^ (cts.) * ^ 


226.3 


237.6 


238.7 


243.8 


240.4 


246.5 


254.6 


251.8 


246.9 


246.1 


150.5 


15S.4 


149.3 


153.9 


162.2 


169.9 


164.4 


15Z6 


150.2 


143.0 


Net farm value' tcts.) - 


M0,8 


145.0 


138.5 


142.6 


151.8 


159.7 


154.4 


143.4 


141.4 


132.6 


Farm-reTail spread ids,) 


85.5 


92.6 


100.2 


101.0 


88.6 


86.6 


100.2 


108.4 


105.5 


lias 


Carcass^ retail spread* (cts.) . . . . 


75.8 


82.2 


89.4 


89.9 


78.2 


76.6 


90.2 


99.2 


96.7 


103.1 


Farm-carcass spread* (cu) ...... 


9.7 


10.4 


10.8 


11.1 


10.4 


10.2 


10.0 


9.2 


8.8 


10.4 


Form value/fetail price (%) 


62 


61 


58 


59 


63 


65 


61 


57 


57 


54 


Portt: 

Retail price' fcWib.l ■ ^ 


144.1 


139.4 


152.4 


159.5 


163.0 


169.6 


175l4 


181.1 


183.5 


190.3 


Wholesale value^ (cts^) 


100,4 


98.0 


106.7 


112.7 


1140 


122.1 


125.1 


129.3 


132.8 


136.0 


Net farm value* (cls.) 


66.6 


63.2 


70.3 


78.3 


82.7 


92.0 


93.7 


95 J 


100.1 


99.9 


Farm-retail spread tctSi.} 


77.5 


67,2 


82.1 


81.2 


80.3 


77.6 


81.7 


86.0 


83.4 


90.4 


Wholesale-retail spread* tcts,). , . 


43.7 


41.4 


45.7 


46.8 


49.0 


47.5 


50l3 


51.8 


50,7 


54.3 


Farm-wholesale spread' (cts.1. . . 


33.8 


34.e 


36,4 


34.4 


31.3 


30.1 


31.4 


34.2 


32.7 


36.1 


Farm value/retail Price i%) 


46 


45 


46 


49 


51 


54 


53 


53 


55 


52 



'Estimated weighted averasB price of retail cuts from pork and v^eld grade 3 beef carcasses. Retail prices from 8LS. 'Value of carcass quantity equiva- 
lent to 1 lb. of retail cuts^beef adjusted for value of fat and bone byproducts, 'Market value to producer for quantity of live animal equivalent to 1 lb. 
retail cuts minus value of byproducts, * Represents charges for retailing and other marketing services such as fabricating, vwhoiesaling, and in-cny transpor- 
tation. ' Represents Charges made for livestock marketing, processing and transportation to city where consumed. 



Price fndexes of food marketin.g costs^. 



1979 



Annual 



1980 



II 



1981 



III 



IV 



I 



1982 



II 



HI 



1967-100 

Labor-hourlvearnings>ndb*iwfit». . . 265.8 292.6 322.0 32a9 325.8 326.5 336.6 341.7 343.5 

Processing 257.9 283.3 310.1 308.0 312.9 316.2 325.6 330.8 329.6 

Wh0les8!if>g 260.4 283.5 309.8 309,9 31Z7 318.2 329.4 330.6 336.2 

Retailing 276,1 306.4 339.5 338.6 344.5 340.5 35a8 357.4 360.7 

Packaging and conttiner, 228.4 261.5 28Z1 281.4 287.2 281.4 279.6 278.9 271.9 

Paperboard boxes and containers. . . 202.1 234.7 259.6 260.8 261,7 261.1 260.7 258.6 253,7 

Metalcens 293.0 325.7 345.6 341,7 352.1 347.6 359.2 367.3 363.3 

Paper bags and related products. . . . 209.7 238.1 259.0 258.7 26Z1 263.2 264.4 264.5 264.4 

Plastic films and bottles 216.9 258.9 266.0 263.2 279.1 249.8 223.8 214.9 184.6 

Giasscontainers 261.1 29Z6 328,4 331.7 334.8 335.5 347-6 357.4 357.5 

Metal foil ,. ... . 175.6 184.4 202.8 203,6 205.8 210.5 214.4 214.4 21Z5 

Trtrvportation service* 251,3 297.9 346.0 340.3 351.1 357.0 371.7 371.2 370.8 

Adv«rtbing 197.4 214.5 234.9 233.0 236.9 242 251.4 259.3 264.9 

Fuel and pov^er 418.2 564,0 668.9 677.6 684.1 68Z6 695.6 661.7 712.1 

Electric 270.3 320.1 367.2 361.1 380.2 380.3 398.5 406.3 415.9 

Petroleum : ! ! ^ .. . ; = . . . 574.6 850.8 1.056.3 1,096.1 U072.4 1.054.7 1.051.8 950.1 1.0137 

Natural gas. 544.8 733.7 828,1 822.6 840.8 869,4 900.6 967.3 1,000.0 

Coffimunications. water .nd sewege . . 148.7 153.9 168.7 164.3 171,5 177.7 180.7 185.5 188,9 

Rent 216.4 235.4 255.0 25Z3 258.5 26Z8 265.9 265.2 269.2 

Maintenance arKi repair 249.7 277.1 304.0 302.0 307.8 312.8 317.7 324.1 327.9 

Business i>fvic«s 211.0 231.9 254.2 252.6 257.5 2632 268.8 273.9 277.6 

Supplie. 224.3 258.8 284.0 284.1 287.1 288.3 290.4 289.3 288.6 

Property tB)(fts and insurance 246.9 27a6 294.0 292.5 296.7 300.8 304.0 307.3 311,8 

>nteF».t short-term , ^ 213.5 240.3 288.8 300.4 317.3 253.3 268.1 263.9 226.1 

Total mark«ir>Qco« index 25Z2 286.2 318.0 316.9 322,8 323.0 33a7 333.1 334.6 

^ Indexes measure changes in employee wages and benefits and in prices of supplies and services used in proce3sir>g. wholesaling, and retailing US. farm 
foods purchased for at-home conajmPtion. p " Prellminarv. 

Note: Annual historical data on food marketing cos: indexes may be found in Food Consumption Pr/ce^ and Expenditures, Statistical Bultetin 672. ERS. 
USDA. 
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Transportation Data 



Rait rates, grain and fruit and vegetable shipments. 

Annual 



^ati frsij^t rata lnd«x' 

AIJ products (1969=700) 

Farm products (1969-100) . . . . 

Grain (Dec. 197e»100) 

Food products (1969=100) , . , . 

Rail caflo»din(p of j^in (ihou. can)' 

Barne #iipn>enti of (^Jn (mil. fau.)* . 

fnth fruit and v«9ttabla ihipmftfiti 

Piggy back (thouiand cwt)'^ . . . . 

Rail (thou, cwt)** 

Truck (tho4j cwL)'* 



1979 



1980 



1381 



1981 



S«pt 



1982 



Apr 



May 



Juna 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



243.3 


284.5 


327.6 


333.0 


351,4 


351.4 


351.5 


351.5 


35Z0 


351.9 


235.9 


275.6 


315.0 


315.5 


338.3 


337.6 


338.3 


338.3 


337.3 


335.2 


107.4 


127.9 


148.1 


150,1 


160.2 


159.7 


160.2 


160.2 


159.7 


156.7 


239.2 


283.1 


329.4 


334.8 


353.7 


353.1 


353.7 


353,7 


353.1 


353.1 


27.5 


30L1 


26.3 


25.6 


23.6 


23.8 


22.5 


27.0 


25.1 


2a3 


31.2 


36.7 


382 


4ZS 


39.4r 


44.7 


4CL3 


38 7 


40.9 


36.6 


n.a 


124 


247 


330 


321 


435 


453 


840 


427r 


397 


806 


1,218 


711 


509 


591 


675 


1.173 


447 


442r 


438 


7,558 


7.594 


7.662 


7,065 


6.579 


9.096 


8.768 


8.038 


7.202r 


6,762 



* Depanment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, revised April 196Z 'Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads, 'Weekly average; 
from Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. * Preliminary ciata for 198Z n.a. = not available, r " revised. 



Livestock and Products 



Poultry and eggs. 



Annual 



1979 



1980 



1981 



1981 



Sept 



1982 



Apr May June July 



Aug 



Sept 



Broileri 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified (mlL lb.) , 

Wholesale price, 9-c I ty. IctSL/lbw) 

Price of broiler grower feed ($/ton) 

Sroiler-feed price ratio (lb.)' 

Average weefcty placements of broifer 

chicks. 21 States {mil,) 

Turk«Vi 

Federally inspected slaughter, certified (nnil. \b.) . 

Wholesale Price, New York, 8-16 m. 
young hens (cWlb.) 

Price of turkey grower feed ($/ton) ,,.,..... 

Turkey-feed price ratio (Ibi}* 

Poults hatched (mil.) 

EW 

Price of laying feed {$/ton) 

Egg-feedpriceratlo (lb.)* 

Cartoned Price. New York, grade A 
large (cts,/doz.)' , . .:. 

Replacement chicks hatched (mil.) -. ■ . ■ 



Eggt 

Farm production (mil.) , 

Average number of layers on farms (mil) 
Rate of lay {eggs par layer) 



1979 1980 1981 I \ V I II III 

Stocks 

Eggs, shelHthou. cases) 38 38 31 19 16 41 19 38 39 32 

Eggs. froien(mil. lb.) , , . 25.3 23.4 24,3 25.3 24.2 2Z7 27.2 23.7 19.4 22,7 

SroIJers, beginnlr^g of period (mil. lb.) 20.1 30.6 2Z4 25.1 26.8 30.1 31,5 3Z6 27.0 21.8 

Turkeys, beginning of period (mil. lb.) 175.1 240.0 198.0 257,6 207.9 327.3 53Z1 305,1 232,8 ^1.7 

' Pounds of feed equal in value to 1 dozen eggs or 1 Jb of broiler or turkey iivewetght, ^19 Slates. 'Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for 
delivery to retailers. *Marketir>g year Quaners begin In December. 

November 1<?82 31 



10,916 

44,4 

189 

2.8 


n.272 

46.8 

207 

2,7 


11.906 

46.3 

227 

2.6 


1.039.7 1,015.8 

43.6 4Z6 

222 215 

Z4 2.4 


1.006.1 

45.8 

217 

Z6 


1,065.2 1,029.5 

47.0 46.1 

215 217 

Z7 2.6 


1.051.6 

43.4 

215 

2.4 


43.6 
209 
2.6 


76.8 


»77,9 


>77.1 


76.8 


64.1 


84,8 


84.4 


81.2 


75,6 


76.7 


2.182 


2,332 


2,509 


273.1 


144.7 


163.6 


216.2 


228.3 


264.4 


- 


68.1 

202 

4.1 

180.0 


63.6 
223 

3.5 
183.7 


60.7 
249 

ai 

187.3 


59.5 
248 

3.1 
8.2 


568 
228 

3.0 
21.2 


58.6 

236 

Z9 

20.3 


61.8 
238 

3.2 
20.5 


64.1 

238 

3.4 

20.3 


64.1 

235 

34 

13.8 


68,0 
225 

37 
8,1 


168 
6,9 


188 

ao 


210 
6.0 


203 
6.4 


191 
6.6 


195 
5.6 


195 
5.3 


194 
5.7 


191 
5,3 


188 
6.0 


68.2 
519 


66.9 
485 


73.2 
454 


74.7 
3Z2 


72,2 
46.2 


64.0 
4^.5 


63.9 
39.0 


64.0 
34.6 


64.8 
33.4 


31.8 




Annual 






* 1980/81 






*1981/B2 




1979 


1980 


1981 


' 


M 


Hi 


IV 


' 


II 


III 


69,326 
289 

240 


69.671 
288 
242 


59.633 
287 
243 


17.459 
293 
59.7 


17.554 
285 
61.6 


17.185 
232 

60.9 


17.406 
288 

60.5 


1 7,370 
290 
59.8 


17.407 
^3 
61.6 


17,065 
279 
61.1 




Annual 






1981 






1982 





Dairy^ 



Annuai 



1S81 



1982 



1979 



1980 



1961 



Sapt 



Apr 



Mav 



Jun0 



My 



Aug 



Sept 



Milk prices, Minnesota^Wisconsin. 

3.5%fatl$/cwtJ' ia91 11.88 12.57 

Price of 16% dairy ration (S/too). , ., , . 156 177 192 

Milk-feed price ratio (Ib.)^ 1-55 1.48 1.44 

Whqle«alt prices: 

Butter, Grade A ChL (cTs,/lb.) 122.4 139.3 148.0 

Am che€«. Wis, assembly pt. icrts./lb.l ... 123.8 133.0 139.4 

Nonfaldrv milk, lcts./lb.)' 80.1 88.4 93.1 

USOA net ramovsK (mil. lb.): 

Totaimilkequiv. (mil. lb.)* 2.119J 8,799.9 12.860.8 

Butter (mil. lb.) 81.6 257.0 351.5 

Am. cheese (mil lb.) 40.2 349>7 563.0 

Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 255.3 634,3 851.3 

Annual 



1Z46 
185 
1.48 

148.5 
139,7 

9a 1 

429.4 

6.9 
28.6 
540 



1245 
179 
1.50 

147.4 

137.4 

93.0 

1,609.5 
44.5 
69.6 
95.0 



12,43 
181 
1.46 

147.2 

136.9 

9Z9 

1 ,653.4 
46.3 
70.3 
93.6 



1981 



12.42 
179 

1.46 

147.3 

137.4 

93.1 

1.623.3 

39.9 

80.2 

120.7 



12.42 
180 
1.47 

147.6 

137.4 

9a 1 

1,056.4 
18.1 
68.6 
98.3 



12.44 
177 
1.49 

148.1 

137.8 

93.1 



12.46 
173 
1.56 

148.6 

138.1 

93.1 



848.0 746.2 

1Z5 12.2 

59.2 49.5 

7Z6 63.9 

1982 



1979 



1980 



1981 



Hi 



IV 



III 



Milk: 

Total milk production (mil. lb.) -.-. . 

Milk per cow (lb.) 

Number of mflk cows {thou J 

Stocks- beginning 
Total milk equtv. (mil. tb.)* ... ^ ... . 

Commerciai (mil. lb.) , . ^ = ^ 

Government (mil. lb.) .:- ^ 

imports, total equiv. (mil. lb.)* ....... 

Commercial disappearance 

milk squiv. (mil, lb.) 

Butter: 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks^ beginning {mil, Jb.) ......... 

Commercial disappearar^ce ImJI. lb.) ..... 

Amerkian cheese: 

Production (mil. lb.) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) .... 
Other Cheese: 

Production (miL lb.) 

Stocks, begif^ning (mil. lb.) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) ... 
Nonfat drv milk: 

Production (mil ib.) 

Stock!, beginning (mil. lb.} s, 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb ) . . . 
Frozen dessert production (mir Qal.l' .... 

* Manufacturing grade miik. 'Pounds of 16% pfotem raiion equal irt value to 1 Pound of milk. ' Prices paid f.o.b. Central States production area, Ngh 
heal spray process. *Milk equivaJent. fat-soTtdu bastSL 'icecream, ice milk, and sherberL n.a. = not available. 



123,411 
11488 
10,743 


128.525 
11.889 
10310 


132,634 
12,147 
10,919 


32,426 

2,981 

10,877 


35,140 

3.226 

10.892 


33,086 

3,029 

10,925 


31,982 

2.913 

10.981 


33.005 

2,999 

11,005 


35,512 

3,226 

10,985 


33.848 

3328 

11,026 


8.730 
4,475 
4,254 
2,305 


8,599 
5,419 
3 J 80 
2,107 


12.956 
5,752 
7,207 
2.325 


12,958 

5,752 

7.207 

403 


15.358 

5.868 

9,490 

469 


19.534 

5,921 

13,613 

577 


19.813 

5,255 

14,55S 

875 


18.377 

5,398 

12,980 

420 


18,020 

5.166 

12.855 

658 


20,994 

5,045 

15.949 

n.8i 


120,185 


119,161 


120.134 


27356 


30,172 


31322 


30,482 


26.426 


30326 


n.a. 


984.6 
206.9 
895.0 


1.145.3 
177.8 
878.8 


1 ,236.8 
304.6 
877.8 


348.1 
304.6 
190.0 


329.7 
407.4 
215.3 


255 4 
507.5 
72R1 


30a6 
489.5 
244.4 


368.5 
429.2 
208.7 


337.9 
447.8 
215.9 


262.2 

541.6 

n.a. 


2.189.9 

378.8 

2.1 lai 


2,374.6 

406.6 

2.023.9 


2,584.8 

591.5 

2,090.8 


634.8 
591.5 
517.4 


734.6 
644.9 
503.3 


608.9 
828.0 
526.3 


606.7 
SS6.4 
544.0 


655.5 
889,1 
529.9 


740.9 
817.1 
521.5 


66Z5 

903.2 

n.a. 


1,527.3 

78.4 

1,730 4 


1,608.5 

105.6 

1,827.9 


1,619,7 

99.3 

1,860.0 


389.9 

99.3 

433.7 


409.4 

89,7 

444.9 


396.5 
100.8 
455.6 


42a8 

95.7 

525.8 


39a6 

86.6 

447.9 


437.8 

80.7 

474.5 


437.0 
92.1 

o.a. 


&08.7 

565.1 

603.1 

1,152.1 


1.16a7 
485.2 
538.9 

M68.4 


1 ,305.8 
586.B 
455.6 

1,169.4 


297,3 

586.8 

97.4 

249.8 


390.8 

63Z5 

84.2 

326.7 


329.3 
733.1 
159.1 
348.0 


288.2 
809.0 
114.8 
244.6 


336.6 

889.7 

94.4 

251.1 


417.2 

975.6 

75.2 

334.7 


346.7 

1,13Z4 

n.Bi 

347.8 



Wool- 





Annual 




1981 








1382 






1979 


1980 


i9ef 


Sept 


Apr 


May 


June 


My 


Aug 


Sept 


218 
257 


245 
265 


27g 
292 


283 
290 


240 
277 


240 
269 


240 
259 


240 
257 


240 
250 


240 
247 


106,533 
10,513 


113,423 
10,020 


127,752 
10.696 


11,438 
1,146 


9,084 
738 


8,244 
890 


9,362 

777 


5.889 
568 


8.051 
987 


n.a. 
n.a 



U.S. wool price, Bofton^ {cts./lb.} 

Imported wool price, Bortqn* (cTS,/lb.} . . 
U.S. millconfumption, Kourod 

Apparel wool (thou, lb.) 106,533 

Carpetwool (thou. Jb.) 10,513 

"Wool price delivered at U,S. milli, clean basis. Graded Territory 64's (20.60-22.04 microns) staple 2K' and up. Prior to January 1976 reported as: 
Territory fine, good French combing and staple. ^ Wool price delivered at U.S. mills, clean basis. Australian 60/62's, type 64A 124 mteron). including duty 
125.5 cents). Duty in 1982 is lO.OcemsL Priof to January 1976 reported as Australian 64'$combjn9, excluding, n.a. - r>ot availabfe. 
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Meat anjmals' 



AnnuaJ 



1979 



1980 



1981 



198t 



Sept 



1982 



ApK 



M«y 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Cflttte on feed {7'StBte») 

p,^'''l!!ffi'^''''-^^^*' ■■ ■■ ' ^'^^^ ^'"^"^ ^-^^^ 6-289 7.024 7,066 7.363 7,181 6.836 6 817 

Pieced on feed l^houheadl 19.S77 18,346 17314 1.845 1.565 1^53 1.405 1,205 1.731 2004 

Marketings Uhotj. head) 18.793 17.448 17,168 1.452 1,414 1413 1495 1482 1689 1 RfiR 

Other disappearance (thou, head) 1.856 1.489 1.263 86 109 143 92 m 6? ^1 

Beef steer corn price ratio. 

Omaha (bu.)^ 28.7 26,1 2Z2 26.0 26.5 27.2 26 5 26 1 29 2 27 5 

Hog-com Price ratio, Omaha Ibu.P , . ., 18.1 U.6 15.5 19.8 198 218 22"l ?3"3 97Q 5ftT 

Market prices ($ per cwt.J '^^'^ ^"^ 
Slaughter canle: 

Choke Steers Omaha 67.75 66.96 63.84 65.37 69.11 72.10 70.18 66.18 65.14 61.25 

Utility cDvvs, Omaha.. 50. lO 45.73 41.93 42.47 41.26 43.40 42.73 42.52 42.62 41.52 

F^elMttTr''^ ^^"^ ^^'^^ "'^^ '"° ''^°° ^^-^ °^°° ^*-^ ^^-^2 ^-^ 

Choice. Kansas City. 6007001b 83.08 75.23 66.24 66.16 66.08 67.78 65.57 65.26 67.85 66.48 

ojauQnTer noosr 

Berrom and gilts. 7-markets' 42.06 40.04 44.45 49.68 52.08 58.14 59 16 59 83 63 13 63 01 

Feeder piQs^ ' v^.w 

q,^' "^L^^^" "'^ iT ^^^'^^ ^^-^ ^°-^^ ^^-^^ *0-23 55.94 57.84 53.12 53.26 60.33 62 62 

b laughter sheep and lambs: 

Lamte Choice. San Angelo 68.75 66.42 58.40 52.30 66.54 67.12 63 33 57 50 54 75 52.90 

Evve* Good, San Angela , 32.82 24.68 26.15 21.00 26.12 21.44 24.38 26.88 21100 i6!65 

reeoer EamDs. 

Choice San Angela ,_ 77.53 68.36 56.86 51.40 64.88 63.50 55.38 51.31 48.50 47 35 

WhoEesaro meat prices. Midwest -t/.j^ 

Choice steer beef, 600-700 lb. 101,62 104.44 99,84 102.96 109.50 115.14 111.21 102.61 100 75 95 54 

Canner end Cutter cow be^ ' 1«^23 92.45 84.06 84,82 80.98 82.18 81.11 80.94 80:39 79;O0 

Pork^ns.fr14 b- . 91,35 84.87 96.56 104.56 105.81 115.68 122.12 121.29 122.11 123 47 

Pork be Ijes. 12-14 lb. 46.00 43.78 52.29 60,07 74.38 80.82 76.72 84.50 93 50 90 70 

Hams. Jkinned, 14^17 lb 77.04 73.34 77.58 84.67 81.62 86.78 86.00 87.62 96.15 99^74 

AniMjel 1981 1982 

1979 1980 1981 M ||| ,\V I |1 ||| iv 

Cattle on fe«lM3-Statai): 

^T^''''^^\t'^-^^^t\' ^^"^^^ ^^"^^^ ^-^"^^ 6'^^ 8'S4e 8.210 9,028 8^18 8.981 8.800 

Placed on feed {thou, head) 23,923 22,548 21,874 5.590 5,275 6J93 5.567 5.766 5856 - 

Marketings (thou, head) 22,599 21,306 21,164 5.113 5,460 5.034 5 438 5 194 5783 

Other disappearance (thou, head) . . . 2,158 1,796 1,527 497 251 341 339 409 '?54 
Ho^and pigi HO-Statw):* 

'"^^^^l^"^-^^^"^*!! ^^-^^ "^^-^^^ ^'9^° ^"^^ 46.200 47.170 45.970 40.610 41.190 41620 

Breeding (thou, he^d)^ 7,114 6340 6,021 6.500 6,355 6.357 6.021 5.578 5,689 5"545 

Market (thou. headP 43,806 42,250 39.949 38,775 39^45 40,813 39,949 35.032 35.501 36075 

Farrowifig, (thou, head) 10,912 10,527 9,821 2.750 2.461 2,418 1,977 2.391 2 237 '2 165 

Pig crop Uhou. head 77.320 76.230 72,591 20,741 18.134 17,853 14,059 17.943 16*182 

Commercial daughter (thou, heed)* I'.o'^j iv, lo^ 

^^^}^^ 33-678 33.807 34^53 8,496 8,879 8.992 8,669 8.641 9^10 

f^^^^ 17.377 17,156 17.491 4.408 4,293 4.338 4,425 4,389 4322 

^^^""^ : - 9,741 9.594 10,027 2.354 2.707 2,586 2.334 2.353 2.877 

^?Z^-' ■ ^'^3^ 6-332 6,643 1,526 1.660 1,880 1.737 1.685 1,786 

6ulsar*dsia9s _ _ 629 724 775 200 218 186 173 214 225 

^^^!' ; ' - 2,823 2,588 2.798 594 715 802 770 674 770 

Sheep ar*d lambs 5,017 5,539 6,006 1,439 1,520 1,6O0 1,602 1,537 1,628 

„"^= : ; ; - ' \ ^^'^^ ^'^^^ 91.575 22,594 21.277 24,026 21,725 20.710 18 936 

Commercial production (miL lb,} ^i.f^^ ^u./iy iw.yjo 

^\ 21.262 21.470 22.214 5.435 5.541 5.676 5,449 5.363 5.728 

y^' ■ ■ : -^Il 379 414 95 105 115 107 99 107 

Lamb and mutton 282 3l0 328 77 79 88 90 85 86 

^""'^ 15-270 16,432 15.717 3,881 3£06 4.155 3.695 3,550 3,239 

» Beginning of period * Bushels of corn equal in vaiue to 100 pour>ds liveweighi. '220^240 lb. Beginning In January 230^240 lb. ^Quarters are Dec 
preceding year-Feb, fO. Mar.-May {II). Jun^Aug. {Ill), and Sept-Nov. (IV). 'Intentions, 'ClassesestFmeted. 
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Crops and Products 



Feed grains - 



Mvkniny year^ 



19Q1 



1978^9 1979/SO 1980/81 Sept 



Apr 



1982 



May 



June 



JulV 



Aug 



Sept 



Wholesale prices: 

Corn. NO. 2 yellow. St. Louis it/bu.) 

Sorghum. No. 2 v^llow. Kansas City i$/cwt) . 
Barley, feed* WnneapoJls iS/bu.) . .**...- 

Barley* mailing, l^lnneapolis ($/bu.) 

Exports: 

Corn (miLbu.) 

Feed grains {mil. metric torjs)^ . . . . 



4.00 
1.80 
Z38 


2.73 
4.65 
2.16 
2.67 


335 
5.36 
2.60 
3.64 


2.61 
4.16 
Z21 
3.05 


2.79 
4.45 
2.16 
2.98 


2.78 
4.48 
Z24 
3.05 


2.7b 
4.50 
2.12 
2.93 


2.68 
4.38 
1.85 
2.63 


2.42 
4.02 
1.72 
Z48 


2.32 
4.06 
1.69 
2.37 


2.133 
6a2 


2,433 
71.3 


2.355 
69.3 


7 51 
4.9 


196 
5.4 


213 
5.8 


ISO 
5.0 


121 
3.7 


114 
3.7 


n.a. 
n.a. 


Marketing y»ar^ 


1 




19Q1 








19Q2 





1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 Jttn^ar Apr-May Juna-Sept Oct Dec Jan.Mar Apr.May June-Sept p 



Corn: 
Stocks, beginning (mil. buj . 
Domestic use: 

Feed (mil. bu.l . 

Food, seed, ind. (mil. bu.). 



1.111 



1.304 



1,617 5359 3,987 2,774 1,034 6.899 5,075 3.854 



4323 
620 


4.519 
675 


4.139 

735 


1,100 
139 


685 
133 


331 

311 


1.621 
170 


1,182 
152 


665 
147 


610 
342 


41.4 


462 


52.4 


17Z9 


117.4 


80.7 


45.5 


205.3 


149.0 


113.0 


135.9 
20.9 


138.7 
22.3 


t23.0 
23L8 


32,1 

4.7 


20.8 
4.6 


24.7 
9.5 


49.0 
5.3 


36,4 
5.1 


19.8 
5.1 


20.1 
10.3 



Faed yaini:' 
Stocks, beginning (mil. metric tons) . . . .:.p 
Domestic use' 

Feed (mil, metric tons) 

Food. seed, ind (mil. metric tons) 

^ Beginning October 1 for corn and sorghum. June 1 for oats and barley. = Aggregated data for corn, sorghum, oats, end barley. 



Food grains. 



MarkMiny year^ 



1981 



1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 S^t 



Apr 



May 



1982 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



Wholesale prica«: 

Wheat, No. 1 HRW, Kansas Citv (S/bu.)^ . 3.38 4.25 4.45 

Wheat. DNS, Minneapolis l$/bo.P 3.17 4.16 4,46 

Flour, KansasCity ($/cwt.l 7.81 10.03 10.35 

Flour. Minneapolis l$/cwt.) S.17 10.27 ia98 

Rice, S.W. La (S/cwtl* 1^40 22.15 25.95 

Wheat: 

Exports(mil. bu.l 1.194 1.375 1.514 

Mill grind (mil. bu.l . 622 630 643 

Wheat flour production (mil. cwt.l 278 283 290 

Marketing year^ 



4.19 

4.07 

10.20 

10.59 

24 30 

198 
55 
24 



4.28 

4*21 

10.42 

10.54 

17.55 



4.22 

4.16 

10.33 

ia55 

17.60 



159 123 

50 49 

22 22 

1981 



4.06 

4.08 

10.26 

10.50 

17.20 

162 

50 
22 



3.74 

4.06 

10.21 

10.54 

17.00 



3.70 

3.78 

9.98 

10.19 

17.50 



120 129 

52 56 

23 25 

1982 



3.75 
3.79 

iai3 

10.48 
17.40 



1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 Jan-M«r Apr-May June-Sept Oct Dec Jon-Mar APf^May June-Sept p 

'^I^ks. begmnlng (mil. bu.) . . 1.178 924 902 1.903 1,329 939 2,734 2,176 1,557 1.163 

Doitwdic use: 

FoodimlLbu.) 592 596 611 150 96 202 159 151 87 

Feed and seed (mil. bu.l* 245 187 165 24 20 225 ^28 27 25 

Exports (mil. bu.l .. ■ ' 1^194 1.375 1^14 400 224 622 427 441 282 

^ eegjnning June 1 for wheat and Augijst I for rice. ^Ordinary protefn. ' Long-grain, milled basis. -* Feed use approximated by residual p - preliminary. 
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Vegetables - 



Annual 1381 ^9B2 



1979 1980 1961 Sopt Apr May June July Aug Sept 



Wholevle prices: 

Potatoes, whhe,f,o.b. East($/cwt) . , - 4 54 6.32 

IceberglettucfliS/cnn.)' 5J0 4.25 

Tomatoes ($/crtn.)^ 7.86 7.57 

Wholevie Prica Indax, 1 canned 

veg. (1967-100) 191 200 

Gfovvar Prica Indax, fresh commercial 

veg. (1977-100) 109 110 

'Std canon 24"sio.bL shipping point ^5x6-6 k6, f.o.b. Fla-CsL 



9.39 
5.27 
9.06 


6.75 
5.90 
5.90 


7.27 
8.09 
5,22 


7.99 
4,76 
7.76 


10.56 
'4.18 
10.20 


6.30 
5.26 
6.09 


4.57 
3.68 
4.43 


4.45 
3.79 
4.65 


235 


242 


241 


742 


243 


;242 


242 


234 


135 


112 


123 


.112 


116 


112 


96 


88 



Sugar- 



Annual 19B1 1982 



1979 1980 1981 Sept Apr May June Juty Aug Sept 

U.S. raw suBar price, N.Y.(cta./lta.)' . . . 15.56 30.11 19.73 15.49 17.89 19.57 21.03 22,15 22.45 20.89 

U.S. dellverieilthou. thorttom)^'. . . . 10.714 10.149 9.731 985 n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. n.a. 

*Spot price reported by N.Y. Coffee and Sugar Exchange. Reporting resumed in mid August 1979 a^ter being suspended November 3,1977. ^ Raw 
value. ' Excludes MawalL n.a. * not available. 



Tobacco - 



Annual 1981 1982 



1979 1960 1961 Sept Apr May June 

Prices at auctions: 

Flue-cured tcts./m.)'. .... 140.0 144.5 166.4 172.0 - - - 

Burley {cts./lb.)^ 145.2 165.9 180.6 _ _ _ - 

D ofn est ic con su mpt io n^ 

Cigarettes Ibi].} 814.0 620.7 641.5 58.2 48.4 48.2 60,6 

Large cigars tmll.) 4.296 3,994 3,920 367,8 300.7 317.2 34S.6 



July 


Aug 


Sept 


151.5. 


178.0 


185.5 


49.2 


n^. 


n.a. 


268.4 


n.a. 


n.a. 



Crop year July-June for flue<;ured,OctoberSePtember for burley. 'Taxable removals, n.a.* not available. 



Coffee - 



Annual 1381 1382 



1979 


13S0 


1981 


Sept 


169.50 
2.656 


157.78 
2,466 

Annual 


122.10 
2.248 


11Z53 
163 


1979 


1380 


1961 


Jan -Mar 


2,249 


2,255 


2,324 


827 



Apr May June July Aug p Sept p 



Composite yean Price, N,Y. icWlb.) . . . 169.50 157.78 122.10 11Z53 131.81 128.49 129.07 125.11 126.50 129.49 

Imports, ir^n bean equivalent imil.lb.1' . 2.656 2,466 2.248 163 154 199 185 173 217 200 F 

1981 1962 



Jan-Mar Apr-Juoe July-Sept Oct-Dec Jan-Mar Apr.June July-Sept p 

Roartin«iimil. ib.l* 2,249 2,255 2,324 827 524 516 657 585 498 536 

^ Green and processed coffee. ^ Instant soluble and roasted coffee. F » Forecast, p » preliminary. 



Novemoer ivb^ 35 



Fats and oils- 



Marketing year^ 



1981 



1962 



1978/79 1979/80 1980/81 S«pt Apf 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Soybeans: 

Wholesale price. No. 1 yellow, Chicago ($/bu,) . 7.09 6.46 

Crushingstmil. txj.) 1.017.8 1.12a0 

E?«ports (mil. bu.l 753.0 875.0 

Soybean oil: 

Wholesaleprice. crude. Decatur IcWibJ .... 27.2 24.3 

Pfoductlon (mil. lb.) 11,323.4 12.105.3 

Dornestic disappearance (mil. tb.) 8.941.7 8.980.7 

E?«ports [mil lb.) : . 2,334.0 2.690 

Stocks, beginning (mil. tb.) 729.0 776.0 

Soybean meal: 

WhofesaJeprlce, 44% protein, Decatur {$/ton} . 190.06 181,91 

Production hhou. ton) 24.354.4 27.105,1 

Domestic disappearance (thou, ton) 17,720.1 19.215.0 

E?«por1slthou. ton) 6.609.8 7.931.9 

Stocks, beginning (thou, ton) 243.0 267.4 

Margarine, wholesale price. Chicago (ct^lb.) . . . 43.5 50.3 

' Seglnning September 1 for soybeans; October 1 for soy meal and oil 
delivery, using upper end of the rangei 



Sept 



7.59 


6.50 


= 6.48 


6.56 


6.27 


6.18 


5l42 


_ 


1.020.5 


75.4 


81.0 


86.6 


77.1 


70.6 


67.8 


_ 


724.3 


50.9 


85.7 


90.6 


59.8 


53.8 


57.5 


- 


2Z5 


19,4 


19.7 


20.6 


19.4 


19.0 


17.9 


17.4 


1U70.2 


855.6 


866.8 


930.2 


828.4 


765,6 


732.0 


— 


9.115.6 


795.7 


748.0 


92a9 


748.6 


737.4 


733.9 


— 


1 ,626.6 


106.9 


148.5 


103.3 


208,0 


270.2 


237.4 


— 


1.210.2 


1.783.1 


2,141.4 


2.t11.6 


2,017.7 


1 .889.4 1 ,647.4 


1.408.0 


2iai8 


190.00 


190.3 


192.4 


183.6 


181.9 


169.0 


_ 


24,312.1 


1 .820.6 


1,930.5 


2.066.0 


1.844.3 


1.684.4 1.619.6 


_ 


1 7.596.8 


1 .594.4 


1 ,269.5 


1^5.0 


1,471.0 


1,353.6 1,292.3 


— 


6.778.2 


297.3 


679.2 


64^8 


457.7 


346.6 


346.7 


— 


225.6 


233.8 


190.3 


17Z1 


309.3 


224.9 


209.1 


189.7 


47,0 


40.8 


41.0 


42.2 


42,5 


42.4 


41.7 


41.3 



I; caiendaf year for margarine. ' Beginning April 1. 1982 prices based on 30 day 



Cotton- 



U.S. price, SLM, 1-1/16 in. icts/lb.)*. 
Northern Europe prlce$; 

Index (cts./lb.)* 

U.S. M 1-3/32" (cts./lb.)' 

U.S. mill consumption (thou, balesj . 
E?tporis (thou, bales) 





Merfceting year' 




1981 






1982 






1978/79 


1979/80 


1980/81 


Sept 


Apr 


Mey 


June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


61.6 


71.5 


83.0 


6o.e 


62.0 


62,4 


61.1 


65.0 


60.4 


59.0 


n.a. 

n.a. 
6.434.8 
6.180.2 


n,a. 

n.a. 
6,463.0 
9.228.9 


93.3 

n.a, 

5.870.5 

5.925.8 


77.0 
77.6 

539.8 
221.3 


71.5 

77.4 

431.2 

709,7 


76,7 

78.9 

411.4 

509.1 


75.6 

75.4 

479,6 

523.2 


78.5 

8a6 

330.9 
416.8 


76.4 

77,1 

404,2 

359.8 


72.7 
74.0 



^ Beginning Augun 1. * Average ^ot market * Lfverpool Outlook "A'* index; average of live lowest priced oi 10 selected growths. *Memphi* territory 
growths, n.a* ■ not avaliable. 



Fruit. 



Annual 



1979 1980 1981 



1981 



Sept 



Apr 



1982 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



WholesoJa price indexes: 

Fresh fruit (1967=100} 

Dried fruii (1967=100} 

Cannedfrutt and juice (1967-100). 

Frozen fruit and juice (1967-100). 
F.o.b. shipping point pric^: 

Apples. Yakima Valley ($/ctn.I' . . 

Pears, Medford, Or. ($/box)' ... 

Oranges, U.S. avg. ($/box) 

Grapefruit. U.S. avg. (S/boxI . . ; . 



230.4 


237.3 


226.7 


237.9 


243.2 


244.7 


221.1 


215l4 


247.6 


237.9 


479.6 


399.2 


405.9 


408.7 


410.0 


407.2 


407.2 


407.2 


407.2 


406.9 


240.2 


256.4 


273.8 


278.8 


2843 


284,1 


287.1 


285.1 


283.8 


231,2 


248.5 


244.3 


302.8 


318.0 


313.2 


306.4 


30Z3 


30Z7 


301.3 


301.9 


n.a. 


na. 


n.a. 


15.23 


M4.09 


M4.63 


* 15.55 


M3.43 


M0.15 


12.40 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a. 


n.a 


n.a* 


n.a. 


o.a 


n.a 


n.a. 


n.a. 


1Z50 


9.58 


11.00 


12.60 


13.70 


16.20 


16.90 


18.30 


18,80 


26.20 


8.00 


8.50 


10.10 


12.40 


9.11 


9.39 


9.94 


11,60 


9.91 


9.30 


Year Ending 






1981 








1982 





1979 1980 1981 Mar June Sept Dec M«r June Sept 

Stocks, ending: 

Fresh apples (mil. lb.) , . . 2.624.5 2.790.2 3.244.6 1.486.1 164.9 1.424.6 2.676.0 1.055.2 276.9 1.497.7 

Fresh pears (mil. lb.) 195.3 157.6 205.0 73,8 n.a. 516.9 207.9 72.1 n,a. 466.3 

Frozen fruit (mi), lb.) r . 517.9 563.3 579.5 450.9 406.1 563.1 520,6 374.5 345.5 586.8 

Frozen fnJttJuices (miL m.) 714.0 733.1 1.008.4 K513.9 1.866.8 1.341.3 1,127.2 1,765.8 1.850,6 I^IZI 

'Red Delicious, Washington extra fancy, carton tray pack. 80-1 13's. 'O^Anjou pears. Medford. or wrapped. U.S. No. 1. 100-135's. ^Control 
atmosphere storage, n.a. = not available. 



visit ThePr 
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Agricultural Outlook 



Supply and Utilization: Crops 



Supply and utilization: domestic measure^ 



Area 



Whaatt 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Rice: 

1976/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1960/81" 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Cof^i 

1978/79 . 
1979/80, 
1980/81* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Sorghum: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81" 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



Barlav: 

1976/79 

1979/80 

1980/81* 

1981/82* 

1982/83" 



Oati: 

1978/79 
1979/80 
1980/81* 



Soybeanv: 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/61* 

1981/82* 

1982/83* 



Soybean oil: 

1978/79 , 
1979/80 . 
1980/ei* 
1981/B2* 
1982/83* 



Plantad 



Harvat- 
tad 



Mil, acres 



66.0 
71-4 
80.6 
86.9 
67.2 



56.5 
62.5 
71.0 
60-9 
79.0 



MIL acres 



2.99 
2.89 
3-38 
3.64 
3.32 



Z97 
2.87 
3-31 
3.80 
3.29 



MIL acres 



81.7 
81-4 
84.0 
64.2 
81.9 



71.9 
72.4 
73.0 
74-6 
73.0 



Mil- acres 



16-2 
15.3 
15.6 
16.0 
15.8 



13-4 
12 9 
12.5 
13.7 
13-8 



Mil. acres 



10.0 
8.1 
8.3 
9.7 
9.6 



9-2 
7.5 
7.3 
9.2 
9-2 



Mil. acres 



16.4 
14.0 
13-4 
13.6 
14.2 



11.1 
9.7 
8,7 
9.4 

10.4 



Mil. acres 



64.7 
71-6 
70.0 
68.0 
72 3 



63.7 
70.6 
67.9 
66.4 
70.9 



Soybean meal: 

1978/79 

1979/80 

1980/81* - . . - 
1981/82* - - - . 
1982/83* ... 

See footnotes at erxJ ol table. 



Yield 

Bu/acre 



31.4 
34.2 

33.4 
34.5 
35.6 



lb/acre 

4-484 
4.599 
4-413 
4-873 
4-760 



Bu/acre 

101.0 
109.7 
91.0 
109.9 
114.2 



Bu/acre 

54,5 
62.7 
46-3 
64.1 
59.5 



Bu/acre 

49.2 
50.9 
49.6 
52.3 
56.2 



8u/acre 

52-3 
54,4 
53.0 
54.0 
57,7 



Bu/acre 

29.4 
3Z1 
26.4 
30.1 
3Z4 







Feed 


Other 














and 


domes- 










Produc- 


Total 


Resid- 


tic 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


price* 


tion 


Supply! 


ual 


use 


ports 


use 


■tocki 



1.776 
2.134 
2-374 
2-793 
2-811 



133.2 
131.9 
146-2 
185.4 
156.4 



7;268 
7,939 
6.645 
8,201 
8,315 



731 
809 
579 
880 
821 



455 
363 
361 
478 
516 



582 
527 
458 
508 
599 



1,869 
2-268 
1-792 
2,000 
2-300 



1 1 -323 
12-105 
1 1 -270 
10-964 
11.880 



24-354 
27-105 
25,312 
24-567 
26-000 



2-955 
3-060 
3-279 
3-785 
3-972 



160.7 
163.6 
172.1 
202.2 
205.7 



8-380 
9.244 
8-263 
9-236 
10.487 



922 
969 
726 
989 
1.134 



638 
623 
563 
825 
675 



896 
808 



752 



2-030 
2-442 
2-151 
2-318 
2,568 



12-052 
12-861 
12-480 
12.700 
13-030 



24-S 
27,i 



;97 
■72 



158 

66 

51 

141 

125 



Mil. bu 



679 
697 
725 
712 
715 



1J94 
1,375 
1.514 
1.773 
1.7X 



Mil. cwt. (rough equivj 



M.2 

'6,1 

'9.7 

!11.8 

^10.0 



4,323 
4,519 
4,139 
4,300 
4.400 



545 
484 
307 
420 
430 



217 
204 
174 
201 
215 



526 
492 
432 
452 
460 



*99 
;85 
'88 
*91 
*88 



24-538 
24-730 
26^45 



49.2 
49-2 
54,5 
59.4 
6Z5 



Mil. bo. 

620 
675 
735 
785 
850 



Mii. bu. 

11 
13 
11 
11 
11 



Mil- bu, 

167 
172 
175 
175 
177 



Mil- bu. 

77 
76 
74 
75 
75 



Mil. bu. 

1.018 
1,123 
1.020 
1-030 
1-090 



MII, lbs. 



8,942 
8.981 
9-115 
9-450 
9,750 



Thou- Ions 



17-720 
19-214 
1 7-597 
17.485 
18,1X 



75.7 
82.6 
91.4 
82.1 
82.7 



2-133 
2,433 
2.355 
1,980 
2,250 



207 
325 
299 
245 
275 



26 
55 
77 
100 
75 



13 
4 

13 
7 

10 



739 
875 
724 
929 
960 



2-334 
2-690 
1-629 
2,100 
2-150 



6-610 
7,932 
6-778 
7-000 
7-B50 



2-031 
2-158 
2,290 
2.626 
2-540 



129.1 
137.9 
155,6 
153-3 
155.2 



7.076 
7-627 
7.229 
7-065 
7-500 



762 
822 

617 
676 
716 



410 
431 
426 
476 
467 



615 
572 
519 
534 
545 



1,856 
2,083 
1,833 
2.050 
2-138 



1V276 
11-671 
10.744 
11,550 
11,900 



24.330 
27.146 
24-375 
24,485 
25-950 



924 

902 

989 

1-159 

1-432 



31-6 
25-7 
16.5 
48-9 
50.5 



1-304 
1-617 
1-034 
2.171 
2,987 



160 
147 
109 
313 
418 



228 
192 
137 
149 
208 



280 
236 
177 
152 
207 



174 
359 
318 
268 
430 



776 
1210 
1.736 
1-150 
1-130 



267 
226 

163 
245. 
295 



$/bu. 



2.97 
3.78 
3.91 
3.65 
3.40- 
3.55 

c/lb. 

8.16 
ia50 
12.80 

9.25 
7.50- 

8.75 

$/bu. 

Z52 
3.11 
2.45 
2.30- 
Z45 

$/bu. 

Z01 
2.34 
2.94 
225 
2.2C^ 
2-40 

$/bu- 

1.92 
2,29 
Z85 
2-50 
2.15- 
2.30 

$/bu- 

1.20 
1.36 
1.79 
1,90 
1.50- 
1,65 

$/bu. 

6-66^ 
6.28 
7.57 
6.05 
5.25- 
6.00 

c/lb- 



27.2 

24.3 
22.7 
19.0 
16-0- 
20.0 

S/ton 



190.1 

181.9 

218.2 

183 

150-175 



•-^Ti? in'itn nm. \ 



November 1982 
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Arai 


Yield 


Produc- 
tion 


Total 
Supply* 


Fead 

and 

Reski^ 

usi 


Other 

dome$^ 
t»c 


port* 


Total 

use 


Ending 
itocks 


Farm 

price^ 




Planted 


Harves- 
ted 


Cotton: 
1978/79. . . . 
1979/80. . . . 
1980/81' . . . 
1981/82* . . . 
1982/83' . . . 


Mil. 

13.4 
14.0 
14.5 
14.3 
11.5 


acre* 

1Z4 

1Z8 

13.2 

13.8 

9.3 


tb/acre 

420 
547 
404 
543 
587 


10.9 
14.6 

11.1 
15.6 
11.4 


16 2 

ia6 

14.1 
18.3 
18.0 


MIL bales 

6.4 
6.5 
5.9 
5.3 
5.6 


6.2 
9.2 
5.9 
6.6 
6.0 


12.5 

15.7 
11.8 

11.8 
11.6 


4.0 
3.0 
Z7 
6.6 
6.6 


c/lb 

*58.4 
'625 

*74.7 



Supply and utilization— metric measure^ 



Wheat: 
1978/79 
1979/80 
1980/31* 
1981/82* 
1982/33* 



MIL hectares 



26,7 
28.9 
32.6 
36.0 
35.3 



229 
25.3 
28.7 
32.7 
320 



Metric 
ton^ha 



211 
230 
225 

232 
236 



4S.3 
58.1 
64.6 
76.0 
76.5 



Mil. metric tons 



80.4 

83.3 

89.2 

103,0 

108,1 



4.3 
23 

1.4 
3.8 
3.4 



18.5 
19.0 
19.7 
19.4 
19.5 



325 
37.4 
41.2 
4S.3 
46.3 



55.3 
56.7 
623 
71.5 
69.1 



25.1 
24.5 

26.9 
31.5 
39.0 



S/metric 
ton 



109 
139 
144 
134 
125^130 



MM. metric tons (rough K]ulv.) 



1978/79 

1979/80, 

1980/81' 

1991/82' 

1982/83* 



Com: 
1978/79 . . . 
1979/80 . . . 
1980/81* . . 
1981/82* . . 
1982/83' , - 

F«ed Grain: 
1978/79. . . 
1979/80. . , 
1980/81' , , 
1981/82* . . 
1982/83* . . 



Soybeans: 

1978/79. 
1979/80 . 
19BC/8r 
1981/82* 
19S2/83' 



Soybean c>il: 
1978/79 . 
1979/80 . 
1980/81' 
1981/82' 
1962/83* 



Soybean meal: 
1978/79. . 
1979/80 . . 
1980/8T . 
1981/82^ . 
19S2/83' . 



Cotton; 
1978/79 
1979/80 . 
1980/61* 
1981/82* 
1982/83* 



1.2 
1.2 
1.4 
1.6 
1.3 



33.1 
329 

34.0 
34.1 
33.1 



50.3 
48.1 
49.1 
50lO 
49.2 



26.2 
29.0 
28,4 
27.7 



5.4 
5.7 
5.9 
5.8 
4.7 



1.2 
1.2 
1.3 
1.5 
1.3 



29.1 
29.3 
29,5 
30.2 
29.5 



42.7 
41.5 
41.1 
43.3 
43.1 



25.8 
28.6 
27.5 
27.0 



5.0 
5.2 

5,4 
5.6 
3.8 



5 03 
5,15 
4.95 
5.46 
5.39 



6.34 
6.88 
5.72 
6.90 
7.16 



5,19 
5.74 
4.82 
5.74 
5.65 



1.98 
2.16 
1.78 
205 



.47 
.61 
.45 
.61 
.66 



6.0 
6.0 
6.6 
8,4 
7.1 



184.6 
201.6 
168^ 
208.3 
211.2 



221.5 
238.2 

198.0 
24S.4 
2520 



5a9 
61 7 
48.8 
54.4 
626 



5.14 
5.49 
5.11 
4.97 
5.39 



2Z09 
24.59 
2Z06 
2Z28 
23.59 



236 
3.19 
242 

3.41 
247 



7.3 
7.4 
7.8 
9.2 
9.3 



212,8 
234.8 
209.9 
234.6 
266.4 



263.2 
284.7 
250.7 
283.3 
320.8 



55.3 
66.5 
58.5 
63.9 
70 



5.47 
5.84 
5.66 
5.76 
5.91 



22.31 
24.83 
22.26 
22.29 
23.81 



3.53 
4.05 
3.07 
3.99 
3.92 



^0.2 
'0.3 

'a4 

'0.6 
'0.4 



Mil. metric tons 



2.3 


3.4 


22 


3.7 


25 


4.2 


27 


3.7 


28 


3.8 



109.8 
114.8 
105.1 
109.2 
111.8 



135.9 
138.7 
123.0 
130.S 
134.0 



*27 
*23 
*2.4 
*3.2 
*2.5 



15.7 
17.1 
18.7 
19.9 
21.6 



20.9 
223 
23.8 
25.1 

26.8 



27.7 
30.6 
27.8 
28.0 
29.7 



4.06 
4.07 
4.14 
4.29 
4.42 



54.2 
61.8 
59.8 
50.3 
57.2 



60.2 
71.3 
69.3 
58.8 
65.9 



20.1 
23.8 
19.7 
25.3 
26,1 



1.06 
1.22 

.74 
.95 
.98 



16.08 6.00 

17.43 7.20 

15.96 6.15 

15.66 6.35 

16.42 7.12 



1.39 
1.42 
1.28 
1.15 
1.22 



5.9 
6.2 
7.1 
7.0 
7.0 



179.7 
193.7 
183.6 
179.4 
190.5 



217.0 
232.3 
216.1 
214.7 
226.8 



50.6 
56.7 
49.9 
56.5 
58,3 



5.12 
5.29 

4.88 
5.24 
5.40 



2209 
24.63 
2211 
2221 
S54 



1.4 
1.2 
0.7 
22 
23 



33.1 

41.1 
26.3 
55.1 
75 9 



46.2 
52.4 
34.6 
68.5 
94.0 



4.7 
9.8 
8.7 
7.3 
11.7 



.35 
.55 
.79 
.52 
.51 



.24 
.20 

.15 
.22 

,27 



1.35 


2.72 


-87 


200 


3.42 


.65 


1.28 


257 


.59 


1.44 


257 


1.44 


1.31 


253 


1,44 



180 
231 
282 

204 
165-193 



89 

99 

122 

96 

91-98 



* Marketing year beginnino June 1 for wheat, barley, and oats, August 1 
ghum. soymeal. and soyoiJ.^ Includes imports^ ' Season average, '* Includes seed. 'Upland and extra 



245 
231 
278 
222 
193-205 



597 
536 
500 
419 
353-441 



209 
201 
241 
202 
165-193 

$/k9 

;i.29 
;i.38 
M.65 



for cotton and rice. 



October 13. 1982 Supply and Demand Estimates. *' 

September 1 for soybeans, and October 1 for corn, sorgh ,_ , ... ,_ ,. 

long stapJe, Stock estimates based on Census Bureau data which results in an unaccounted dirference between supply and use estimates and changes in 
ending stocks. 'Canverslon factors: Hectare (ha.) - 2471 acres. 1 nrietric ton = 2204.622 pounds. 36.7437 bushefs cf wheat or soybeans. 39.3679 
bushels of corn or sorghum. 49.9296 bushels cf baf ley. 69.8944 bushels cf oats. 2Z046 cwt of rice, and 4.59 480-pound bates cf cotton. 'Statistical 
discrepancy. 
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General Economic Data 



Gross national product and related data- 



1979 



2.417.8 



Gross nationil product* 
PersonaJ consumption 

expenditures . . , ^ 
Durable goods. » , . . 
Nondurable goods . . 

Clothing and shoes . 

Food and beverages 

Services 

Gross Private domestic 

investment . , . . , 

Fixed investment. . 
NonresLdent^aJ . . 
Residential . , . . 

Change In busir>ess Inventories 
Net exports of goods and services. 

Exports 

Imports 

Government purchases of 

goods and services - ■ ^ 

Federal 

State and local 



GroK national product. 1,479.4 

Personal consumption 

expenditures 927,6 

Durable goods. ,,...,... .i]^.k, . 147.2 

Nondurabte goods 353.1 

Clothing and shoes ^ . 76.7 

Food and beverages 176.1 

Services 427,3 

Gross Privatedomestlc investment . , . 236.3 

Fixed Investment 229.1 

Nonresidential 169 9 

Residential 59.1 

Change in business inventories , . , . 7.3 

Net exports of goods and servicesL . . . 37.2 

Exports 146.2 

Imports 109,0 

Government purchases of 

goods and services 278.3 

Federal 102,1 

Stateandiocai 176.2 

New (>lint ar>d Qquipment 

expenditura tSbii.l . 270.46 

Implkit Price deflator for GNP 

(1972-100) . , 163.42 

Disposable inconw (SbiM 1,650.2 

Disp««bleincom« 11972 $biL) 1,015l7 

Per capita diaposabJe income <$) 7.331 

Per capita disposable income 

h972$) 4,512 

U.S. popuLationr tot, incL military 

abroad (mil.)* 225.1 

Civilian population (mlJ.)* 223.0 

See footnotes at end of next table. 



Annual 



1981 



1982 



1980 



1381 



III 



IV 



$ 8j|. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
2.633,1 2.937.7 2,901.8 2.9809 3,003.2 2,995w5 



HIP 



3.045.2 3.091.4 



1.507.2 


1,667.2 


1^3.2 


1.819,4 


1^68.8 


1.884,5 


K919.4 


1,947,8 


1.989,5 


213.4 


214.3 


234,6 


230.4 


241.2 


229.6 


237.9 


240.7 


240.6 


600.0 


6704 


734.5 


729.6 


741.3 


746,5 


749.1 


755.0 


7708 


99.1 


104 7 


114.6 


114.0 


115.9 


116.0 


117.5 


118.4 


119.6 


311.6 


343.7 


375.3 


37Z1 


376.0 


3SZ2 


387.9 


395.0 


40Z3 


693.7 


78i5 


874,1 


8B9.4 


886,3 


908.3 


932.4 


95^1 


978 J 


423.0 


402.3 


471.5 


475l5 


486.0 


468,9 


414.8 


431.5 


438.5 


408.8 


4li4 


451,1 


450l9 


454.2 


455.7 


450.4 


447.7 


439.0 


290.2 


3oa2 


346.1 


341.3 


353.0 


360.2 


357.0 


35i2 


341.6 


118.6 


103,2 


104.9 


109.5 


101.2 


95.5 


9a4 


95.5 


97.4 


14.3 


-1O0 


205 


24.6 


31.8 


13-2 


-35.6 


-16.2 


-,5 


13.2 


25.2 


26.1 


23.7 


25.9 


23.5 


31.3 


34.9 


13.2 


281,4 


339.2 


367.3 


368.9 


367.2 


367.9 


359.9 


365.8 


356,6 


268.1 


314.0 


341.3 


345.1 


341.3 


344.4 


32R6 


330,9 


343.4 


474,4 


538.4 


596,9 


583.2 


600.2 


626,3 


630.1 


630.9 


650.2 


168.3 


197.2 


228.9 


218.2 


230.0 


250.5 


249.7 


244.3 


257.5 


306.0 


341.2 


36e.o 


365.0 


3701 


375,7 


3804 


386.6 


392.6 



1972 $811. (Quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual rates) 
1 ,474,0 1 ,50^6 1 302,2 1 .51 0.4 1 .490. 1 1 .470.7 



1,478.4 1.481.2 



930.5 

137.1 

355.8 

78.0 

1802 

437.6 

208.4 

213.3 

166l1 

47.2 

-5.0 

506 

159.2 

106.6 

2S4.6 
106.5 
178,1 



295.63 
178.64 



947 6 
14O0 
3624 

82.7 
187.4 
445,2 
225.8 
216,9 
17Z0 

44,9 
9.0 

4Z0 
158.5 
116.4 

287.1 
1104 
176.7 



321.49 
195.51 



944.6 
138.6 

361.7 

826 

181.3 

444.3 

229.5 

217.4 

17ai 

47.3 

121 

44.2 

159.7 

115.5 

283.9 
107,0 
176.9 



316,73 
19ai7 



951.4 

1422 

363.0 

83.1 

1809 

44^2 

233.4 

216.9 

173.9 

429 

16.5 

39.2 

157.8 

118.7 



943.4 
134.1 
363.1 

83.0 
1820 
446.2 
218.9 
214,1 
174.2 

39.9 
4.8 

36.5 
156.9 
120.4 



949.1 
137.5 
3622 

83.8 
181,7 
449.5 
195.4 
2108 
1720 

38.9 
-15.4 

36.9 
151.7 
114.7 



286.4 291.3 289.2 

110.7 116.0 114.4 

175.7 175.3 174.9 



1.824,1 2029,1 1.996.5 

1.018,0 1.043.1 K036.6 

8.012 8.827 8,698 



4.472 



4.538 



4,516 



328.25 

197.36 

2.060.0 

1 ,048,8 

8.951 

4.557 



327.83 

201,55 

2101.4 

1,051,9 

9,107 

4.559 



327.72 

203.68 

2.117.1 

K046.9 

9.155 

4.527 



955.0 

138.3 

364.5 

84.0 

183.0 

4522 

2023 

206.7 

166.7 

401 

-4,4 

35.7 

154.4 

118.7 

285.3 
110.3 
175.0 



323,22 

205.98 

2,151.5 

1.054.8 

9,285 

4,552 



958.4 
136.8 
366.9 

84*3 
185.4 
454.6 
2021 
201,4 
161.0 

40.5 
,7 

30,7 
1502 
119.6 

29O0 
115.3 
174.7 



320.24 

208.71 

2,202.3 

1JD60.9 

9.480 

4,566 



227,7 


229.9 


229.5 


230.1 


2308 


231.2 


231.7 


2322 


225l6 


227.7 


227.4 


228,0 


228.6 


229.1 


229.5 


230,0 
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Selected monthly indicators- 



Anrrual 



1981 



1982 



1979 1980 1981 p Sept Apr MaV June July Au^ Sept p 

Monthly daia seasonalJv adjusted except as noted 

Industrial production, totat^ (1967*100) . 
Manufacturing n&67=1001 

Durable I1967-1 00) 

Nondurable (1967=100) 

LsMJing economic indicators' * (7967'100) 

Emplpyf^^nt^ iMlL persons)*. . 

Unemployment rate* {%)* 

Personal income' (S bil. annual rate). * . ^ 
Hourly earnings in manufacturing^ '($).. 
Money stock-Ml (daily avg.) ($biL)' .... 
Money stockM2 fdaliyavg.) ($bij)= .... 
Three-montli Treasury bill rate^ {%) .... 
Aaa corporate bond yield (Moody's)^ ^ {%) 
Interest retii on new home mortgages' ' (%1 
Housing startle pfnrata lincl. fnmi) (ihoUn) 
Auto nies at rtlatL totaH (mi!.) .... 

Busineif ules. total^ f$ bil.} 

Butincu Ini^entoriM, tot^l' \$ bil,) , , , 

Sales oi all retail stores ($ bilJ* 

Durable 9oods Stores ($ bit.) 

Nondurable 9oods stores ($ biJ.) . , , 

Food stores ($biL) 

Eating and drinking places t$ bil.) . 

Appar«l and accessory stores (S bil ) 

' Department of Commerca * Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. * Composite index of 12 leading Indicators. * Department of Labor. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 'Not seasonally adjusted. * December of the year listed. 'Moody's Investors Service. * Federal Home Loan Bank Board. * Ad- 
justed for seasonal variations, holidays, and trading day diffefences. p " prefiminary. * Data for 1981 have been revised based on 1980 census Population 
cou nt. 



16Z5 


147.0 


151.0 


151.6 


U0.2 


139.2 


138.7 


138.8 


138.1 


137.3 


153.6 


146.7 


150.4 


151.1 


138.7 


137.9 


137.7 


138.2 


137.7 


136.9 


146.4 


136.7 


140.5 


1409 


126.7 


126.1 


125.5 


125.9 


124.3 


122.8 


164.0 


161.2 


164.8 


165.9 


156.1 


155.0 


155.3 


155,9 


156.9 


157.4 


U0.1 


131.2 


133.1 


130.7 


126.6 


127.7 


12B.4 


129.9 


129.7 


130.4 


96.9 


97,3 


100.4 


toa3 


99.3 


100.1 


99.8 


99.7 


99.8 


99.7 


5.8 


7.1 


7.6 


7.6 


9.4 


9.5 


9.5 


9.8 


9.8 


10.1 


1,951.2 


2.160.4 


Z415.8 


2.478.6 2.535.5 


2.556.2 


2r566 3 


2,591.6 2.597.1 


2,604 7 


6.70 


7.27 


7.99 


a 16 


a42 


a 45 


8.50 


a 55 


8.51 


8.59 


* 389.0 


'414.5 


'440,9 


431.2 


45Z4 


451.5 


451.4 


451.3 


455.2 


460.7 


K518.9 


■L656.1 


'1.82Z7 


1.778.3 1.880.7 


1397,5 


1 .907.9 


1.923.4 1.946.2 


1,954.8 


10.041 


11.506 


14.077 


14.951 


12.821 


1Z148 


12.108 


11.914 


9.006 


a 196 


9.63 


n.94 


14.17 


15.49 


14.46 


14.26 


14.81 


1461 


13.71 


12.94 


10.78 


1Z66 


14.70 


15.29 


15.84 


15.89 


15.40 


15.70 


15.68 


14.99 


1.745.1 


1.292.2 


1,064.2 


899 


682 


1.066 


908 


1.193 


L002 


1.146 


10.6 


9.0 


8.5 


a8 


7.3 


8.2 


7.0 


7.4 


7.8 


8.3 


294.6 


321.5 


350.6 


354.5 


339.6 


349,1 


346.1 


344.6 


339. 1p 


- 


423.8 


464.9 


497.2 


510.1 


515.1 


510.5 


513.0 


513.4 


515.6p 


— 


74.5 


79.3 


86.6 


87.8 


88.3 


90.8 


88.0 


89.4 


a8.6p 


89.5 


25.4 


24.7 


27.2 


27.8 


28.0 


29.4 


27.2 


27.4 


26.6P 


27.2 


49.1 


54.6 


59.4 


60.0 


60.3 


61.4 


6a9 


62.0 


62.0P 


62.3 


16.3 


iai 


19,8 


20.1 


20.6 


21.0 


206 


21.0 


21. 2p 


21.1 


6,6 


7.2 


7.9 


ao 


a 4 


8.5 


8.5 


a7 


8.7p 


8.8 


3.5 


3.7 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.2 


4.0 


4.2 


4.1P 


4.2 



U.S, Agricultural Trade 



Prices of principal U.S. agricultural trade products. 



Annual 



1979 

Export commodities^ 

Wheat. f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports i$/bu.l 4.45 

Corn, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($^bu,) 3.01 

Grain sorghum, f.o.b. vessel. Gulf ports ($/bu.}. , 2.85 

Soybeans, f.ab. vessel, Gulf ports i$/bu.) 7.59 

Soybean oil, Decatur (cti/lb.) 27.59 

Soybean meal. Decatur i$/tonl 191.08 

Cotton, lOmarketavg. spot(ct3./lb.l -. , . 61.81 

Tobacco, avg. price of auction (cWlb.l 1 3Z 1 5 

Rice. fab. mill, Houston iS/cwt.) 2a25 

Inedible tallow. Chicago (cts^yibj 23.45 

Import commodities: 

Coffee. N.y. spot i$/Jb.) ., 1.74 

Sugar, N.Y. spot lcts./lb.l 15.61 

Rubber. N.Y. spot icta./lU) 64.57 

Cocoa beans. N.Y. ($/lb.) 1.44 

Bananas. f.o,b. port of entry ($/40-lbL box) .... 5.91 

n.a. « not available. 



1980 



1981 



1981 



Sopt 



1962 



Apr 



May 



June 



July 



Aug 



Sept 



4.78 


4.80 


4.72 


4.65 


4.56 


4.14 


4.15 


4.20 


423 


3.28 


340 


303 


3.05 


3.04 


Z97 


2.87 


Z68 


ZOO 


3.38 


3.28 


2.89 


2.98 


3L03 


Z90 


Z67 


266 


2,52 


7.39 


7.40 


7.02 


6.81 


6.92 


6.56 


6.55 


6.15 


5.82 


23.63 


21.07 


19.14 


19.52 


2a54 


19.36 


19.03 


17.82 


17.39 


196.47 


218.65 


189.60 


190.67 


192.00 


183L89 


180.69 


168.57 


161.76 


81.13 


71.93 


60.81 


6Z02 


6Z44 


61.10 


64.96 


60.38 


59.03 


14Z29 


156.48 


166.98 


168.94 


168.94 


169.51 


161.00 


1 75.49 


1 79.98 


21.89 


25.63 


24.85 


19.00 


19.00 


18.79 


17.75 


18.25 


ia73 


ia52 


15.27 


14.50 


14.44 


14.50 


14.31 


13.63 


11.95 


11.44 


1.64 


1.27 


1.14 


1.41 


1.39 


1.41 


1.40 


1.38 


1.36 


3a 10 


19.73 


15.49 


17.9 


19.57 


21.03 


2Z15 


2Z42 


20.88 


7a80 


56.79 


5ai9 


45,83 


46.04 


46.33 


46.77 


46.43 


44.74 


1,14 


.90 


1.01 


.75 


.73 


.66 


.66 


.66 


.72 


6.69 


7.28 


7.89 


8.64 


7.95 


7.25 


5.94 


5.49 


6.31 
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Agricultural Outlook 



UrOr agncuiiurai expons^. 




Octobof* August 






August 






1980/81 


1981/82 


1980/81 


1981/82 


1981 


1982 


1981 


1982 




Thou. 


units 


$ Thou. 


Thou. 


unhs 


$Thou 




AnimaJi^ live, aiccludlng poultry. . 


— 


— 


1 72.024 


226.436 


- 


- 


16,213 


52.386 


Meat and praps., 9xc\u6\nq 


















poultry (mt) 


40a 


407 


918.828 


910.942 


31 


31 


68.498 


69.563 


Dairy product*, aiccluding eggs , . 


— 


— 


213.007 


346,731 


- 


- 


24.524 


25.630 


Poultry and poultry products . . . 





— 


710.511 


540.693 


— 


^ 


64.926 


32.749 


Graini and preparations ...... 


^ 


— 


18.634.983 


15.057.506 


- 


- 


1,475.515 


1.102.521 


Wheat and wheat Hour {mt), . . 


37362 


41.864 


7.069.592 


7.050.774 


4,027 


3.453 


686.942 


535.800 


Rice, milled imt) 


1,692 


1.968 


837.736 


861,779 


129 


272 


71341 


99.074 


Feed grains, excluding 
products (mtl - , - 


64.153 


54.513 


9.763,151 


6,597.299 


4;§27 


3.623 


647,624 


409.614 


Other 




_ 


964.504 


547,654 


— 


— 


69.108 


58,033 


Fruits. nutSr and preparations . . . 


— 


— 


1,846^0 


1.652,939 


- 


- 


143.180 


136.732 
60.149 


Vegetables and preparations. . r . 


— 


- 


K342J&5 


1,375-190 


— 


— 


66,651 


Sugar & preps-, including hor>Qy. . 


^ , — 


- 


673.932 


166.111 


- 


- 


67,597 


5.303 
13.540 


Coffee, tea. cocoa, spicas, ate (ml) 


47 


46 


212.725 


195.493 


3 


3 


15,024 


Feeds end fodders r - 


_ 


— 


2.586.465 


2.415.711 


— 


— 


173,861 


142.304 


Protem meaJ (mt) 


5.288 


6.332 


1.600,133 


1,448.795 


414 


320 


^,103 


72.610 


Beverages. ei^L dl^illed 
alcohol (LitJ 


. . . 100.919 


58,214 


50.618 


30.982 


4.579 


4je32 


2.207 


2.445 


Tobacco, unmanufactiiiad (ml) r 


231 


243 


1.208.676 


1,415.504 


13 


15 


71.691 


86.613 


H^dei. ikins, and furskini 


— 


— 


946,325 


962.103 


- 


— 


55.766 


58.547 


Oilseeds 


_ 





6.094.540 


6.613.572 


— 


— 


344.943 


387.917 


Soybeans (mt) ^ 


, ~\ [ 1B.585 


23.899 
4 


5.609,375 
28,477 


6J09,168 
37,547 


1.137 


1.564 


318.302 
3.938 


381.229 


Wooir unmanufactured (mt) ^ < h ^ 


3 


886 


Cotton, unmanufactured (mt). , . 


1.213 


1.46S 


2.164.680 


2.048.019 


56 


85 


95.367 


1 1 1 .093 


FatSr oiK and greases Imt) 


. . . 1.428 


1,383 


697.98^ 


644,390 


96 


96 


46.448 


44,195 


Vegetable oils and waices {rnt). . . 


1504 


1.496 


1,025.723 


893.457 


203 


149 


12^656 


85,491 


Rubber and allied gums (mt) . , . 


13 


10 


24.040 


19.292 


1 


2 


1,515 


2.545 


Other 


. . . 


- 


1.025,355 


1,154.044 


— 


— 


59,739 


71.754 


Total „^. . . . 


... --'— 


- 


40.677,068 


36.706.364 


- 


■- 


2,926.259 


2.492.363 


^ Lew than 500,000, 



















Trade balance- 



October- August 



1980/81 



1981/82 



1981 



August 



1982 



$ Mil. 

Agricultural exports 40,577 36.706 2.926 

Nonagricultural e>tport3 . . . r. . ,.i . . . :' . 170.278 162.719 14,530 

Total exports' .,>. . . 210,855 199.425 17,456 

Agricultural imports , . . . 15.939 14.048 1,310 

NonavicuJtural import* , . . . ^.. -. 218^12 214,799 21,131 

Total imports^ ....... 234.851 228,847 22.441 

Agricultural trade baianca 24.638 22.658 K616 

Nonegricultural trade balance -48.634 -52.080 -6.601 

Total trade balance -23.996 -29,422 -4,985 

" Domestic expons including Department of Defense shipments (F.A.S. value). ' Imports for consumption (customs valae). 



2,492 

13.452 
15,944 

1.357 
21,439 
22.796 

1.135 
-7,987 
6.852 
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U,S, agricultural exports by regions 



Ragion and country* 



Weftflrn Europ« 
European Community tEC 

Germany. Fed. Reg. 

Greece 

Italy . - 

Netherlands. .... 

United Kingdom . . 
Other Western Europe 

Portugal . 

Spain, . . 



Rep.. 



Eastern Europo 
German Dem 
Poland . . 
Romania. 

USSR. . . . , 



Asia. . . r . . 
West Asia . 

Iran. . . . 

Iraq. . , . 

IsraeJ . . . 

Saudi Arabia 
South Ask. 

India 

Pakistan - 
East and Southeast Asi^a 

China. Mainland . . . 

China, Talvvan 

Japan. .......... 

Korea. Rep. . . , = . 



10) 



Oceania. 



Africa 

North Africa. 

Algeria. . . 

EgvPt , , . 
Other Africa. 

Nigeria. , , 



Latin Amoric* and Caribbean 

Brazil 

Caribbean , . . . 
Central America 

MeKico 

Peru 

Ver>ezuela ^ , . . 



Canada . . , 
Totai' . 



October 


Au9USt 




Au^st 


Chanoe from yoar ear 


IJer 


1980/81 


1981/82 

SMIL 


1981 


1982 


October^ August 

percent 


Augutt 


11.103 


11.446 


776 


698 


+3 


-10 


8.379 


8.359 


591 


495 





-16 


1.653 


1.503 


119 


73 


^ 


-39 


206 


201 


20 


16 


2 


-20 


1.168 


969 


108 


55 


-17 


-49 


2.984 


3.126 


182 


132 


+5 


.27 


852 


882 


66 


77 


+4 


+ 17 


2.725 


3.087 


185 


203 


+13 


+ 10 


732 


542 


57 


45 


-26 


.21 


1.007 


1.704 


72 


114 


+69 


+58 


K941 


894 


88 


43 


-54 


-51 


348 


??fl 


8 


C) 


-34 


-100 


672 


169 


39 


19 


-76 


-51 


441 


146 


10 


9 


67 


-10 


1,470 


2.309 


31 


C) 


+57 


-100 


14,948 


13,152 


1.182 


1,007 


-12 


-15 


1.631 


1.390 


161 


108 


-15 


-33 


185 


97 


53 


C) 


-48 


-100 


141 


135 


7 


14 


-4 


+ 100 


343 


322 


36 


40 


-6 


+ 11 


452 


42B 


35 


38 


-5 


+9 


464 


629 


135 


SO 


+36 


-41 


223 


280 


50 


11 


+26 


-78 


132 


190 


39 


37 


+44 


5 


12.852 


11.133 


885 


818 


^13 


-8 


2,041 


1.732 


143 


98 


-15 


-31 


1.033 


1.089 


61 


79 


+5 


+30 


6.293 


5.349 


441 


379 


-15 


-14 


2.012 


1.460 


140 


141 


-27 


+1 


187 


279 


15 


15 


+49 





2.561 


2.272 


217 


185 


■11 


-15 


1.401 


1,306 


89 


65 


■7 


-27 


254 


204 


9 


1 


^20 


-69 


920 


835 


65 


&6 


-9 


-14 


1.160 


966 


128 


120 


-17 


s 


449 


498 


51 


41 


+ 11 


-20 


6.430 


4.619 


452 


404 


-28 


-11 


775 


540 


57 


70 


-30 


+23 


742 


701 


60 


66 


-6 


+10 


353 


315 


40 


34 


■11 


-15 


2.581 


1.465 


136 


60 


-43 


-56 


415 


274 


25 


34 


34 


+36 


837 


715 


75 


67 


■15 


-n 


U937 


1.735 


166 


140 


1Q 


16 


40.577 


36,706 


2.926 


2,492 


-10 


-15 



^ Adjusted for transshipments through Canada. * Less than $500,000. * Regions may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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U.S. agricultural imports. 



Liv« an I mail, excludirtg poultry 

M«at and preparations, exd. poultry irnx) 

Beef and veal (mtl 

Pork (mtl 

Dairy producti^ excluding eggi 

Poukry and poultry products , 

Greini and preparations 

Wheat and ftoir (mtl 

Rfce (mt) 

Feed grains {mt) 

Other 

Frtiits, nuts^ and preparations 

Bananas, Fresh (mt) 

Vegetablu and preparations 

Sugar and proparation*. incL honey 

Su9ar. cane or beet (mt) 

Coffeoi, tip, COCOA, tpices, etc (mt) 

Coffee, green ^mt) 

Cocoa beans (mt) 

Fteds «td foddert 

Protein meal (mt) 

Bever»gM. incl. dMihed alcohol (HI) . . . 

Tobacco, unmanufactured {mt) 

Hides, skirv, and furskins 

Oilnedi 

Soybeans (mtJ ^, , ^ 

Wool, unmanuf»ctufed (mt) 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 

Fats, oili, and ^^mm (Lb.) 

Ve9^M>l«oJliand waxM{Lb.) 

Rubber and ailied gums (LbL) 

Other 



Total . 



* Less than 500,00a Note: 1 rr>etric ton (mt) 





October- August 






August 




1980/81 


1981/82 


1960/^1 


1981/^2 


1981 


1982 


1981 


1982 


Thou. 


urths 


J Thou. 


Thou, 


units 


$Thou 




_ 


_ 


311,928 


360,755 








20,628 


31,594 


B23 


790 


2,037,988 


1 .787,708 


76 


106 


175,429 


231,415 


604 


574 


1.481.034 


1.213,188 


55 


82 


123.114 


168,489 


188 


192 


476,608 


506771 


19 


21 


45,289 


54,907 


— 


— 


479.489 


534,403 


— 


— 


37.356 


59,377 


- 


" 


87.558 


62.356 


— 


- 


9,141 


6.231 


— 


- 


2S2.055 


323,363 


— 


^ 


22.451 


30.728 


6 


9 


2.735 


2.345 


\ 


2 


249 


400 


6 


13 


3.974 


7.724 


i 


2 


528 


1.099 


140 


243 


26.781 


41,258 


6 


15 


913 


2.328 


— 


— 


248.565 


272.036 


^ 


^ 


20,761 


26,901 


- 


- 


1 .358.630 


1,537.042 


— 


-^ 


122.371 


160,138 


2,250 


2.269 


459.391 


494.428 


205 


227 


41 .927 


46,644 


— 


— 


980.358 


1,065.421 


— 


— 


159.881 


64.430 


— 


— 


2.221.278 


1.334.646 


— 


— 


130.951 


65.073 


3,362 


3.379 


2,005.667 


1.148.726 


284 


121 


117,190 


41,564 


1,511 


1,431 


4,043303 


3.456.562 


127 


149 


299.719 


354.289 


918 


925 


2,635^01 


2,373^28 


73 


96 


187.357 


249,741 


226 


178 


439.974 


305.624 


22 


21 


42,546 


29,427 


- 


- 


100,032 


99.400 


— 


— 


8^24 


8,611 


34 


55 


7,184 


9,092 


5 


6 


901 


977 


9.251 


10.124 


1.CWOJ70 


1,119,371 


1.013 


1,180 


99.270 


119B&4 


146 


120 


329,232 


302,891 


15 


19 


36,221 


42.392 


— 


— 


259,333 


197,930 


— 


— 


18.311 


7,122 


— 


- 


370.659 


73,765 


^ 


— 


9,532 


5,425 


It; 


7 


3,647 


1,640 


0) 


<') 


134 


38 


41 


38 


144,224 


138,440 


3 


2 


10,413 


8,129 


12 


12 


9.299 


10.691 


?) 


1 


129 


758 


n 


11 


8.583 


7,756 


^2 


1 


987 


486 


767 


678 


482.091 


395460 


50 


87 


33,120 


46.162 


563 


610 


695.621 


543,419 


46 


55 


50,165 


45J62 


- 


- 


696.487 


696.376 


- 


- 


65.165 


69.080 


- 


- 


15.938,818 


14,047.755 


- 


- 


1.310.064 


1 .357.056 


t) - 2.204. 62Z'lb: 1 hectoliter (hi) = 100 Mters - 26.42008 gaL 
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World Agricultural Production 



World supply and utilization of major crops 

1976/77 1977/78 



Wheat: 

Area (hectare). . . * 

Productign {meutc ton} . . ^ 
Exports (metric lon)^ . . . . 
Consumption (metric ton)* ^ 
Ending stocks ^metric ton)*. 

Coarsit grains: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . . 
Expori*(metrlcton)^ . . . * 
Consumption (metric ton)' ■ 
Encfir>9 stocks (metric ion)** 



Ric«, miMed: 
Area (hectare). ....... 

Production (metrk; ton) . . 
Exports Imeiric ton)' . . . 
Consumption {metric ton)^ 
Ending stocks (metric ton)* 

Total gratrts: 

Area (hectare) 

Production (metric ton) . . 
Exports (metric ton)* . . . 
Consumption (metric ton)^ 
Ending stocks (metric tonl^ 



Oilseeds and meali:^ ' 
Production (metric ton) 
Trade (metric ton) . . . 



Fats and Oils:' 
Prcxiuction (metrfc ton) 
Trade ^metric ton) . . * 



Cotton: 

Area (hectare) ^ 

Production (bale) 

Exports(bate) 

Consumption (bale) . . . 
Ending stocks Ibafe) . , . . 



233.2 
421.3 

63.3 
385.8 

99.8 



343.7 
704,2 

82.7 
6S5.2 

77.2 



141.5 
234.1 

10.5 
235.8 

17.5 



7m5 
1 ,359.7 

156.4 
K306.8 

194.5 



66.7 
33.9 



47.4 
16.9 



30.7 
56,7 

17.6 
60.6 
20.4 



1978/79 



1979/80 



1980/81 



1981/82 E 







Mil. units 


227.1 


228.8 


228.3 


384 J 


446.7 


422.8 


7Z8 


7Z0 


86.0 


399.2 


43ao 


443.8 


84.4 


101.0 


80.1 


345.1 


342.8 


341.9 


700.6 


753.6 


741.0 


84.0 


90.2 


100.9 


69Z0 


748 1 


740.6 


85.7 


9U1 


91.5 


143.3 


144.5 


14a2 


248.5 


26a 1 


254.3 


9.5 


11.6 


1Z7 


243.4 


255.5 


258.3 


22.6 


27.2 


23.1 


715.5 


716.0 


713.4 


1 ,333.2 


1.460.4 


1.418.1 


166.2 


173.8 


199.6 


L334.6 


1.433.6 


1,44Z7 


19Z7 


219.3 


194.7 


78.4 


83.3 


95.2 


38.8 


40.6 


46.2 


52.3 


54.7 


58.7 


18.3 


19.3 


20.8 


32.8 


32.4 


32.2 


64.1 


60.0 


65 5 


19.1 


19.8 


2Z7 


60.0 


62.4 


65.3 


25.0 


22.1 


2Z3 



236.1 


237.5 


439.2 


453.7 


9a7 


101.7 


444.6 


445.3 


74.7 


83.1 


341.3 


347.9 


730,1 


770.0 


105.5 


103.7 


741.3 


740.3 


8a2 


109.8 


144.0 


144.8 


265.7 


276.6 


12.9 


12.0 


266.9 


276.9 


21.9 


21.6 


721.4 


730.6 


1.434.9 


1 .500.2 


211.8 


217.4 


1,452.9 


1.46Z5 


176.8 


2145 


85.5 


91.5 


44.1 


46.5 


56.6 


59.2 


20,0 


21.0 


32.4 


33.4 


65.2 


71.1 


19.9 


20.1 


65.6 


65,8 


2Z6 


28.0 



1982/83 F 



234.0 
452.9 

99.6 
444.5 

91.5 



34Z9 
776.4 
101.5 
753.5 
132.9 



144.3 
271 3 

11.9 

274.1 

18.7 



721,2 
1 .500.8 

21 ao 

1 .47Z2 
243.0 



99.9 
47.3 



6Z8 
21.2 



31.7 
66.9 
18.8 

67.3 
27.4 



E - Estimated F = Forecast * Excludes Intra-EC trade. 'Where stocks data not available (excludirtg USSR), conwmptlon includes stock changes, 
'Stocks data are based on differing marketing years and do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated 
change in USSR grain stocks but not absolute level * Soybean meal equivaler>t. 'Calendar V*sar data. 1975 data corresponds with 1974/75. 1976 data with 
1975/76. etc. 
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Farm Prices, Ratio Drop Substantially in OcTODer 
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160 

140 
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180. 
160 
140 
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